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On December 12, 1972, the Saskatchewan 
Government announced its tentative plans 
for a $170,000,000 project which would 
build two hydroelectric dams on the 
Churchill River and one at Flizabeth Falls 
on the Fond-du-Lac River, a water control 
structure at Frog Portage and expand the 
existing Island Falls dam. The Churchill 
River dams would be at Iskwatam Lake, just 


Be Destroyed? — 


below where the Reindeer River flows into 
the Churchill, and at Pita Lake, somewhat 
further downstream. 

The effect of the Iskwatam Dam would be 
to flood the Churchill all the way upstream 
to Drinking Falls (below Stanley Mission) 
and all of the Reindeer River up to Reindeer 
Lake. Reindeer Lake would act as a gigantic 
reservoir for the Iskwatam Dam. 

A 230-mile reservoir, almost 2,000 square 


miles in extent, would be created by the 
dams, and existing rapids, waterfalls and 
shorelines would be inundated. Reindeer 
Lake itself would be raised 2 1/2 feet above 
its present high water mark and the 
Churchill River around Frog Portage and 
the mouth of Reindeer River would be 
raised about 40 feet above present levels. 
The Reindeer Lake reservoir water levels 
could be allowed to fluctuate as much as 12 


feet to regulate flows for the proposed 
Saskatchewan power plants and for the 
Nelson River plants in Manitoba. 

The government also announced that it 
was setting aside an additional $2,000,000 
to do impact studies on the possible effects 
of development in the Churchill River Basin 
and that it would hold public hearings 
before final decisions about development 
are made. 


Grand Rapids .. . 


The articles in this paper 
are the result of some initial 
research done by members of 


the Churchill River Basin 


Group, which is affiliated 
with the Saskatoon En- 


' vironmental Society. We 
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have attempted to anticipate 
some of the things that are 
likely to happen to the land 
and northern people if dams 
are constructed on the 
Churchill. 

We want Saskatchewan to 
continue to be a great place 
to live in and enjoy. 

We must insist that our 
governments begin to look 
more carefully at the long- 
term effects of single-minded 
approaches to our important 
resources, and urge that 
they plan more com- 
prehensively. Our resources 
will not last forever and 
should not be consumed at 
ever-increasing rates. 

Although many of the 
articles may appear overly 
critical of politicians, civil 
servants and developers, our 
intention producing this 
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collection of articles is to 
point out many potential 
dangers that may occur if the 
government follows through 
with either of the suggested 
alternatives (dams or parks) 
for developing the Churchill 
River area. 

This paper has been 
prepared in order to bring to 
public attention the issues 
involved, since we are in 
disagreement with some of 
the basic assumptions that 
the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation, and_ the 
governments, both federal 
and provincial, seem to be 
making. 

Weare not convinced that 
getting electric power by 
severely altering or per- 
manently damaging vast 
natural areas of our nor- 
thland is realistic or 
justifiable. 

Weare not convinced that 
the ‘‘need’’ for power which 
the SPC says exists, is real; 
or that alternatives to the 
Churchill development 
(such as an interconnection 


The Churchill River Basin Group 
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‘What is this paper about? 


with Manitoba to form a 
power GRID) are seriously 
being considered. 
Furthermore, we are not 
convinced that presenting 
the alternatives of either 
parks or dams provides any 
realistic choice for the local 
residents of the area, or for 
the rest of the people of 
Saskatchewan and Canada. 
Finally, we are convinced 
that a move into the north 
will cause a rapid and final 
disintegration of the life of a 
people who call this part of 
our province their home, 
and who can rightfully feel 
they have first claim on its 
resources and a right to live 
in the way they best see fit. 
We are encouraged by the 
announcement that the 
Saskatchewan Government 
has invited public in- 
volvement to the extent that 
the public can really par- 
ticipate in policy and 
decision-making. We 
strongly urge citizens to read 
this paper, become in- 
formed, and do just that. 


Box 377 Sub P.O. 6 


When you have read this paper, pass it on. 


The Churchill River Basin Group is an 
independent group of concerned citizens 
who have focussed their attention 
specifically on the Churchill River Basin. 

Our purpose and aims are as follows: 
— To study the Churchill River Basin, its 
people, resources, and economic and 
aesthetic potential with a view toward 
formulating recommendations for its wise 
use. This, with regard to the needs of the 
whole province. 

— To aid in the dissemination of in- 
formation to the people of the province and 
to recommend that no decisions be made 
without full public knowledge and majority 
support of the native residents of the area. 


Having in mind the implications for 
northern development, developers and the 
public generally should be aware of the social 
and environmental costs that inevitably 
accrue to such major water development 
schemes as the one proposed for the 
Churchill, along with the apparent benefits 
of increased electrical power, short-term 
employment for northern workers, etc. 
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- Preservation of a Past — 


by john mcconnell 


Since the retreat of the 
Wisconsin ice sheet from central 
and northern Saskatchewan 
between 7,000 and 8,000 years 
ago, the Churchill River has been 
a highway and a ribbon of life 
through Saskatchewan. The river 
is typical of many on the 
Precambrian Shield in Canada in 
_that it has numerous rapids and 
widenings in its channels, and 
indeed looks more like a series of 
small, island-studded lakes than a 
typical river. It is, however, 
atypical of Shield rivers in that it 
has a particularly rich fauna, and 
has played a vital role in the 
history of both Indians and 
Europeans in western Canada. 

Evidences of the occupation of 
the area by the earliest hunters in 
this country have been discovered 
on the Churchill River in northern 
Manitoba, and it is probable that 
much more about these people 
and their use of the area will come 
to light as the area is explored 
archaeologically — if it is not 
destroyed by flooding. These 
earliest discoveries of tools and 
other artifacts have been found in 


the Churchill basin in Saskat- 
chewan. More are awaiting 
discovery. 


An American archaeologist did a 

survey of the upper Sturgeon-Weir 
River, beginning just south of Frog 
Portage, in the later 1950's, His 
work has not yet been made 
available, but a short note that he 
published in American Antiquity 
revealed that he had found ar- 
tifacts of seven different 
prehistoric time periods, dating 
back perhaps 5,000 years. 
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P.G. Downes, in his excellent 
book Sleeping Island, details his 
canoe trips from Pelican Narrows 
down the Churchill and up 
Reindeer Lake and beyond in the 
1930's and mentions a number of 
ancient camp-sites along the 
routes he travelled. None of these 
has been investigated since; 
flooding would mean their loss 
forever. 

We know more about another 
evidence of more recent ancient 
peoples — rock paintings (or 
pictographs), found along the 
Reindeer and Churchill Rivers. Six 
locations where these occur in the 
proposed reservoir area have been 
recorded. Two or three sets of 
paintings had already been 
drowned, unstudied, when 
Reindeer Lake was raised behind 
the Whitesand Dam in 1947-52. 

There are another 3 or 4 reported 
sites in the proposed flood area. 
The evidence we have so far 
indicates that some of these sites 
are at least 300 years old. 

In the winter of 1774-75, James 
Frobisher established Fort La 
Traite at Portage la Traite (Trade 
Portage), now called Frog Portage; 
this was the first such fur trade 
post established on the Churchill 
River from Hudson Bay. 

Servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had even earlier ex- 
plored parts of the basin, but had 
left no permanent trace on the 
landscape. For example, Samuel 
Hearne traversed the area of the 
northern end of Reindeer Lake. 

It was during the era of the 
rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Montreal 


traders that the Churchill River 
became even more important to 
the expanding fur trade. 

In the first years of the fur trade, 
the Indians carried their furs all 
the way down the Churchill to 
Hudson Bay. The Montreal traders 
attempted to tap this flow of 
people and pelts by intercepting 
the Indian trappers at Frog 
Portage. It was from this im- 
portant point that Peter Pond 
began his explorations of the 
Athabasca and Mackenzie River 
drainage areas. From this time 
until the second decade of the 
19th century much of the trade 
between Montreal and the vast 


Athabasca-Mackenzie __ territory 
passed over Frog Portage and 
along the Churchill River. 

Mackenzie, Turnor, Thompson, 
Fidler, and a host of other early 
traders and explorers travelled this 
country. 

Even today many names of the 
lakes along the basin remain from 
the days of the fur trade — Trade 
Lake, Drinking Falls, Keg Falls — 
and some mark tragedies from this 
era — Dead Lake, Grave Rapids, 
etc. These sites also provide a 
great store of archaeological and 
historical heritage. 

Throughout the last century the 
Churchill River continued to be 


very important. The first church in 
Saskatchewan was built at Stanley 
Mission in 1856 and is still in use 
today. 

This now heavily-populated 
area, rich in history, illustrates 
continuing human adaptation to a 
sub-Arctic environment, from the 
retreat of the continental glaciers 
to the present time. The wanton 
destruction of this area to satisfy 
perhaps unreal “needs” of people 
in southern Saskatchewan would 
represent a final tragic blow to the 
long process of the adjustment of 
a people to their environment. 

We lose, at once, the history, the 
people, and the environment. 


This aerial view shows the trail across Frog Portage leading from the Churchill River (upper left) to the 
head of the Sturgeon River (lower right). 


 Missi-Nipi—Big Water” 


by Robert W. Cram 


’ Known to the Crees as Missi-Nipi — “Big 
Water” or “Strong Water”, the Churchill 
River starts in west central Saskatchewan 
and flows out of Churchill Lake; or Clear 
Lake as it is called by local residents. This is 
wilderness, an area of lake, water, forest 
and rock of the Canadian.or pre-Cambrian 
Shield: an. area which comprises the 
‘northern two-thirds of the province of 
Saskatchewan; an area of which the people 
of the more settled one-third of the 
province to the south are scarcely aware. 

After an unimpressive beginning, the 
Churchill River flows into the Aubichon 
Arm of Lac Ile-a-la-Crosse, to empty out of 
the north end of this lake through turbulent 
Patuanak Rapids,-so named for the Indian 
settlement at this site. From Patuanak it 
continues eastward through mid-northern 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba in a series of 
lake-like expansions, connected by narrow 
channels strewn with wild rapids and 
waterfalls. It finally ends its course by 
emptying into Hudson’s Bay at Port 
Churchill. 

The River basin has been inhabited for the 
past 7000 years or so by Cree Indians. Many 
of its rapids are navigable by canoe; others 
must be portaged, and when one treads the 
portage trail one is aware that the trail has 
been used, not for centuries, but probably 
for thousands of years. The portages, the 
rapids, the wide expanses of water are the 
same as those travelled by the early fur 
traders: Peter Pond, Peter Fidler, Alexander 
Mackenzie, Henry Kelsey, Alexander Henry 
and others. So little is changed that today, 
at least in Saskatchewan, one can travel in 
this wilderness and have much the same 
experience as did the early fur traders. 

In Saskatchewan the water of the 
Churchill River is the clear dark blue that is 
characteristic of water arising in the rocky 
basins of the Canadian Shield. Its shores are 

_ framed with huge flat-surfaced multi- 
colored granite out-croppings of the Shield, 

_and behind the frame of rock are firs, 

_ spruce and jack-pine, poplar_and birch. Its 
wide lake-like expansions are studded with 
tree-clad islands and hidden reefs; its main 
rapids are torrents of rushing and swirling 
white water, the roar of which can be heard 
for half a mile to a mile above and below 
the rapids. Its waters teem with fish: 
northern pike and pickerel or walleyes; 
whitefish and, in some of the feeding lakes, 
there are lake trout. 

Scattered along its shoreline are set- 
tlements of both Cree and Chipeywan 

_ Indians — self-reliant, resourceful people 
whose. ancestors lived here for many 
centuries. Their main occupations are 
fishing and trapping and, more re- 
cently, guiding for the newly-established 
sport-fishing camps. The wildlife includes 
moose, deer and woodland caribou and 
many species of small game. The Indians 


[Ed.’s Note: The following 


on similar agricultural 


have, over the years, managed to maintain 
a delicate balance of wildlife within their 
environment, for the wildlife is not in great 
abundance in this area 

Missinipi is the name the English- 
speaking people gave to the settlement 
established at Otter Lake on the Churchill 
River when the road reached that point in 
1960-61. But to the Indians who travel this 
“Big Water” it is still Missi-Nipi. They know 
itas “Big Water” or “Strong Water” because 
it has dangerous rapids and undercurrents, 
whirlpools and waterfalls, and even in its 
stretches of open lake it may tug and pull at 


and Silent Rapids and other places are 
ancient Indian pictographs traced on the 
rocks. In all North America there is no 
better canoe country than our own 
Churchill River. The famed Quetico- 
Superior Park in Ontario doesn’t come 
close to matching it. 

When, more than 200 years ago, white 
men arrived in’ the area, inland from 
Hudson’s Bay, in search of the rich beaver 
pelts the like of which had never before 
been seen by the European, the Indians 
welcomed them — for they brought goods 
the Indians valued. Perhaps the Indian 


one of the pictographs (ca. 300 years) that would be submerged by the flooding. 


your Canoe as, deep below, the water drops 
over a hidden ridge. 

Missi-Nipi is not one river, it is many 
rivers, or perhaps it would be better to say it 
is one river with many faces. It changes, not 
just from year to year, or month to month, 
but at times fram week to week. What may 
be a quiet stream tumbling in musical 
ripples of bubbling water over gentle 
cascades becomes a raging torrent of 
dangerous white water. What appears to be 
a quiet lake with clear blue glacial water 
mirroring your image may next day become 
a windswept, wave-wracked inland ocean. 

It is a pleasure to travel with the Indians 
of this country, observe their quiet man- 
ners, see them practise their river and forest 
skills. It is also a pleasure and a challenge 
to travel this river alone, to safely read its 
rapids and to find your own way down its 
devious channels. If you carefully search 
around the portages you will see signs of 
recent and ancient Indian activity. For 
thousands of years, by trial and error, safe 
portages have been created at all difficult 
rapids; you may see rolls of birch bark at a 
deserted camp site, poles still standing, or 
their spruce bow beds, At Stanley Rapids 


charac- 


benefit of the rest of the world. 


today looks back and wonders if it might 
not have been better for him if the white 
man had never arrived. 

Until recently the Indian had the Chur- 
chill River largely to himself; his future 
there, his livelihood from the country, 
seemed secure. He is a proud man, proud of 
his forest skills, his river skills, proud of the 
fact he can live in this rugged country. And 
rightly so, for if you see this man in his 
native surroundings you are seeing a real 
man. : 

Now the way of life of the Indian is 
threatened — particularly in this area. The 
proposed dams on the Churchill River in 
Saskatchewan may flood a wide area of the 
lower Churchill and also the Reindeer 
River. Drowned will be the shoreline trees 
in 30 to 60 feet of water. And as they 
gradually rot they will create considerable 
hazard to travel and mar the natural beauty 
as well. Buried also will be Frog Portage — 
buried under 40 to 60 feet of concrete to 
control the spillover of the dammed 
Churchill River water into the Sturgeon 
Weir River. Frog Portage, that served as the 
cross-over for centuries — a cross-over and 
meeting place for Indians. Also, here at 


It will give them large, all-weather 


Frog Portage, Frobisher established the first 
fur trade post in 1774, and almost perished 
while wintering over in the first year of this 
post ‘ 
If the dam is built as proposed, not only 
will Frog” Portage be buried, but also 
Drinking Falls, Keg Falls, Grand Rapids, 
Kettle Falls and all their portage trails. 
Kettle Falls, the most beautiful falls of the 
entire Churchill River System in Saskat- 
chewan, will vanish. Similarly, Atik Falls on 
the Reindeer River, and other rapids and 
falls on this river will be flooded over, to be 
seen no more. ‘ 
It is not the purpose of this writer to 
discuss the hydroelectrical and ‘hy- 
drological aspects of the proposed dams 
on the Churchill River; these aspects and 
other related matters will be discussed 


elsewhere and will serve to reinforce our 


point of view: the Churchill River is 
valuable as a wilderness and recreation 
area, valuable as an historic waterway, and, 
for the Indians of the area, it is their 
traditional and ancestral home — their way 
of life. Are these reasons not sufficient to 
justify the preserving of the Churchill River 
in Saskatchewan? It is time that we in 
Saskatchewan realize the value of our wide 


tracts of unspoiled wilderness. Nowhere — 


else in Canada is there so much untouched, 
yet readily accessible wilderness. It seems 
to me that it is our responsibility to 
preserve much of this, not just for our- 
selves, but for all Canadians, and for visitors 
from other lands. 


Some may say: “Why save wilderness?” 


The answer is simple. Man has lived on this 
earth some million years or more — in 
settled or urban areas but a brief space of 
time — only 0.2% or less of his whole 
existence. The more he becomes 
regimented and organized and in- 
terdependent, the more he needs the 
relaxation to be found in wilderness-where 
he may feel free and independent again. 

Fifty and more.years ago our predecessors 


saw the need of setting aside large tracts of 43° 


wilderness for national parks. Both in the 
United States and Canada this was done as 
a result of pressure of conservationist 


groups, and because early in the life of our — 
nations we had people in government who © 


had vision. Today we are at the crossroads: 
conservation or destruction: Almost too 
late, the United States set up an Act for the 
preservation of scenic and wild rivers. 
Canada has not yet done this. We did not 
foresee the expanding need for power and 
water resources, and most of our rivers are 
threatened. elt 

In summary, then, this historic river, the 
Churchill River, is too. valuable as a 
wilderness or white water recreation area, 
too valuable as. a home for its native 
people, and far too beautiful to be 
destroyed. In our quest for electric power, 
let us look elsewhere. Let us preserve Missi- 
Nipi — the “Big Water” — for all, for ever. 


Secret Water PlanUncovered 


eons to come. 


document was passed on 
anonymously to our group, and 
we are presenting it here for 
evaluation].* 


Re: M.M.S.P.P.P. (Mississippi- 
Mackenzie Solution to Power and 
Population Problem): 
ee 

The muddy old Mississippi is 
just what we need in the Arctic. 
Instead of dumping all that top 
soil in the Gulf of Mexico where 
nobody wants it, my plan is to 
divert and pump it northward, and 
cover the Northwest Territories 
with top soil. We now have the 
technical capacity and engin- 
eering expertise to divert the 
entire Mississippi River into the 
Mackenzie, so why not do it? 

| fully expect to get continental 
government support for this plan 
because of the unquestionable 
economic and humanistic values 
involved: 

1. the warm flow will melt the 
Arctic ice cap 

2 the present waste lands 
above the 54th parallel will take 


_ teristics to those presently en- 
joyed in Indiana and Ohio 

com d..central Canada and all lands 
to_the~seuth» will become semi- 


~ tropical’and highly productive. 


4.“fecreation opportunities will 
abound in ideal year-round cli- 
mates. 

5. the population explosion will 
be immediately quelled by the 
perfunctory drowning of at least 2 
billion people in the major 
population centres of the world, 
due to the rise in sea level from 
melting polar ice. 

6. no-one in North America 
would be affected except a 100 
million or so living along the 
coasts of the continent (e.g. New 
York, Los Angeles, Miami, etc.) 

It is also my proposal that we 
would then make Saskatoon the 
Capital of North America because 
of its central distributive and 
administrative location 

| expect to receive the en- 
dorsement | require for a project 
of this size from the next sitting of 
the United Nations because of its 
implications for the peace and 


Since the U.N.’s major priorities 
are food production and the 
resolution of the population 
problem, this proposal will un- 
doubtedly be passed. Indeed, the 
Russian delegation will likely laud 
the program, for the benefits to 
the U.S.S.R. will be even greater. 


ports along the Arctic coast, and 
will bring Middle European 
climates to that area. They will 
undoubtedly contribute the Volga 
to speed the process up a little. 

My plan will open new frontiers 
of engineering adventure, and be 
the salvation of all mankind for 


Eagles — Their Territories — 
Menaced by a Dam? 


by doug whitfield 


Great river systems Support a 
variety of unique and valuable 
wildlife forms which cannot live 
without the river, 

The Churchill has a population 
of bald eagles, one of © the 
remaining great predatory birds of 
North America; one which verges 
on extinction in the United States, 

The abundance and rapid 
growth of fish in the Churchill 
river reflects the rich nutrient 
content of the water and the 
mixing and aeration which occurs 


at the many rapids and waterfalls. 
In turn, other wildlife species 
which depend on fish for food are 
abundant all along the river 
except in the area flooded by the 
Island Falls Dam. Between the 
dam and the first rapids upstream, 
Jon Gerrard and | found no bald 
eagle nests during a survey in 
1969, while in the region between 
that first rapids and the con 
fluence with the Reindeer River 
there were seven bald eagle and 
two golden eagle territories 


* It is rumoured that this 
preliminary plan is the work of 
Dr. Walter D. Version, Chairman 
of the School of Social and 
Sanitary Engineering, University 
of Waterloo, but we have been 
unable to confirm this. 


Between the Reindeer River and 
Drinking Lake there were another 
five bald eagle territories. 

The apparent detrimental effect 
of Island Falls Dam could be due 
to reduced tish productivity. We 
did not survey Reindeer Lake, but 
this should certainly be done as 
part of the wildlife study, to see if 
similar effects can be found due 
to the WhitesandieDam hee) 6 
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(1) Wilderness river route: Waterhen River from Waterhen Indian 
Reserve to the confluence with the Beaver River. 

(2) Scenic river route: Confluence Beaver River and Meadow River 
along the Beaver River to Beauval. 

(3) Historical river route: Big River to Ile-a-la-Crosse via the Cowan 
and Beaver Rivers. 

(4) Scenic river route: Ballentyne Bay on Deschambault Lake to 
Pelican Narrows. 

(5) Historical river route: From Methy Portage (between the Churchill 
and Clearwater River systems) to Cumberland House on the Saskat- 
chewan River via the Churchill River and the Sturgeon-Weir River. 

(6) Wilderness river route: Churchill River from the confluence with 
the Haultain River to Otter Rapids. 

(7) Scenic river route: Churchill River from Otter Rapids to Drinking 
Falls. 

(8) Scenic river route: Stanley Mission to La Ronge. 

(9) Scenic river route: Brabant Lake to Southend on Reindeer Lake 
and from Brabant Lake southwest to the Churchill River. 

(10) Wilderness river route: Nemeiben Lake to Besnard Lake to the 
Churchill River. 

(11) Scenic river route: Nemeiben Lake to the Churchill River via the 
six portages route. 

(12) Scenic river route: Churchill River from Patuanak to the mouth of 
the Haultain River. 

(13) Scenic river route: Churchill River from Drinking Falls to Frog 
Skin Portage, then down the Sturgeon-Weir River to Cumberland House. 
The Churchill River section would be affected by the proposed Isk- 
watam Dam. 

(14) Wilderness river route: Churchill River from Frog Skin Portage to 
South Indian Lake (exclusive of Island Falls dam and reservoir). 
Reindeer River from Reindeer Lake to the Churchill River. These are the 
routes most drastically affected by the proposed dams. 


‘Protection For The Churchill River 
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by john sheard 

Under existing legislation there are two possible alter- 
natives available for the protection of the Churchill River 
- system. Either the provincial or federal government could 

ensure its protection by creating a Provincial or a National 

Park respectively. Unfortunately, existing legislation is not 

satisfactory in either case. 

Provincial legislation is unsatisfactory, since Provincial 
Parks may be created or destroyed by Order in Council 
without debate in the Legislature or public announcement 
beyond that which appears in the Saskatchewan Gazette. 
The first time the public is likely to find out about a 
reduction in the size of a park is when park boundaries are 

« in subsequent road maps. Major changes in the 

- boundaries of Lac la Ronge and Nipawin Provincial Parks 
have occurred in recent years without public consent or 
knowledge. So even if it were possible to have a Churchill 

_ River Provincial Park created along all or part of this river 
system in Saskatchewan it could not be considered per- 
manent. — 


Secondly, there is no coherent parks policy for Saskat- 
chewan and hence there would be no guarantee that the 
park would be managed so as to conserve the wild 
_ character of the river for posterity. Indeed the management 
_ of the larger parks is as much or more concerned with the 
extraction of natural resources as with recreational and 
conservation objectives. The Meadow Lake Provincial Park, 
for example, has been zoned so that 84% of its area is 
_ available for multiple use and only 16% for recreation and 

conservation purposes together. It is possible, therefore, 
the establishment of a provincial park might even 
disrupt local economies based on trapping and fishing 
since these may be adversely effected by lumbering 
operations. 
Although the National Parks system is one of the more 
effective means of protecting wild landscapes in Canada at 
the present time, it has little to recommend it for preser- 
vation of the Churchill River under present legislation. This 
is because the national parks are not geared to include 
_ Mative culture as part of the natural landscape. The implicit 

assumption is made that native peoples are no more 
capable of tiving in harmony with natural ecosystems than 
is the whiteman. While serious arguments have been 
advanced to support this view it has not been substantiated 
and the evolution of Indian culture for thousands of years 
prior to the arrival of European settlers would appear to 
argue against it. This view has racial overtones which are 
best avoided. It is important to understand, however, that 
the cultural problem is not limited to the native 
population. The requirement that provincial governments 
turn over to Ottawa all lands to be included in a national 
parks “free of all encumbrances” includes the removal of 
ranchers from lands in the proposed grasslands park in 
southern Saskatchewan. This appears to be an 
unreasonable demand and one which the provincial 
government rightly finds unacceptable. As long as the 

National Parks Branch retains this position it is unlikely 
that parks will be created in settled regions of the provinces 
where they are, perhaps, most needed. 

In 1972 the National and Historic Parks Branch published 
a document under the title, “Byways and Special Places” in 
which it outlined some new directions which the Federal 
Government hopes to take in the expansion of the parks 
system. These new types of parks appear to be places of 
particular national interest or of natural beauty which 
could be adequately protected without necessitating the 
control of extensive parcels of land. It should be em- 
phasized that of the seven new categories proposed only 
one, canal systems, is a reality at the present time although 
the new Nahanni National Park incorporates another 
category, the wild river, as its major feature. The criteria for 
the establishment of these categories of parks have only 
been roughly outlined at the present time but it seems that 


they will be incorporated into the system under existing 
legislation. 
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Two of the new categories, wild rivers and historic 


waterways, are of particular relevance to the Churchill 


River system, while a third, scenic and historic parkways, 
might be adapted to find a place on the t iver. The wild river 
concept has been borrowed from the United States which 
passed legislation to establish such a system of rivers in 
1968. To be considered for protection under the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act a river must be in a “free-flowing natural 
condition” and they must be: 

1. free of impoundments, 

2. generally inaccessible except by trail, ; 

3. watersheds or shorelines essentially primitive, - 

4. water unpolluted. 

The Churchill River is the last west-east flowing river of any 
size to meet these criteria in Canada and the section from 
the Haultain River to Otter Rapids is an outstanding 
wilderness area. In order for protection to be adequate it 
will be necessary for all lands within at least 1/2 mile of the 
river banks to be given wild river status. 

Historically the Churchill River is of the greatest national 
significance since this is the route along which the fur 
traders travelled to the west. This historic route extended 
from Cumberland House on the Saskatchewan River, 
northwards up the Sturgeon Weir to Pelican Narrows and 
thence into the Churchill System, and continued along the 
Beaver River north of Meadow Lake or over the Methy 
Portage to the Clearwater River. This route is marked as a 
major historic waterway in Byways and Special Places and 
was surveyed by the National and Historic Parks Branch in 
the summer of 1972. Less well known is the waterway from 
Big River, the old railhead, into the Beaver River and up the 
Churchill to the Clearwater River, itself leading to the 
Athabasca system which was used extensively during the 
Yukon gold rush. 

The third category, scenic and historic parkways, 
although suggested as auto routes, could easily be adapted 
to waterways by following the United States’ example. Here 
scenic river areas include rivers or sections of rivers that are 
again free of impoundments, with shorelines still largely 
primitive and underdeveloped, but more accessible by 
road. The Churchill River east of Otter Rapids and adjacent 
to La Ronge Provincial Park, the route southwards into 
Nemeiben Lake and the north-flowing Beaver River would 
be well suited to this category. On these scenic routes more 
intensive recreation could be expected and should be 
planned for but must not be allowed to affect the scenic 
attributes of the waterway. 

At the present time there appears to be only one realistic 
alternative method of protection of the Churchill River 
system for posterity and that is as part of the National and 
Historic Parks Branch new Byways and Special Places 
program. The Federal Government is theretore urged to 
give this waterway the highest priority in its consideration 
so that it can be the first Canadian river to receive 


‘protection in this way. In doing so great care should be 


taken to consult with the native population so that they are 
fully aware that their rights will not be interfered with. The 
Churchill River is intimately bound with the lives of many 
northern people, it is only with their co-operation that it 
can remain awild river and a special place. 


Comments 


The wilderness water routes indicated on the map should 
ideally be surrounded by primitive zones (no roads, no 
forestry operations, only primitive campsites accessible by 
boat or foot), zones which, it is hoped, would be at least 
1/2 mile wide on either side of the waterway. Traditional 
activities of local people — trapping, hunting, fishing, use 
of motor boats for transportation and communication 
would continue to be used by residents as they have in the 


past, but the outside visitor would be discouraged from 
using motor-boats in these wilderness areas. No dams, 
weirs or other control structure would be permitted in 
these wilderness: areas. ; 


Scenic water routes (see map) would allow motorboat 


use, judicious road access, serviced campgrounds. The 
legislation would provide for assistance in settlement and 
regional development, e.g. sewage control systems for 
housing, fishing and tourist camps and local industry; local 
improvement grants for housing, electrification, etc. 
Traditional local activities such as fishing, hunting and 


trapping would continue as usual. It is hoped that forestry — 


operations would be kept at least 1/4 mile away from the 
shoreline of water routes, since narrower strips might be 


subject to trees being blown down in windstorms. In scenic © 
water route areas, minor water level control structures 


might be permitted (such as control the exit of Lac la 
Ronge) but no major dams or diversions causing major 
flooding of lakes or river valleys would be allowed. ae 

It is important to state certain premises of this article on 
the protection of the Churchill River: - 

1. These are preliminary ideas only. The important 
thing is to get people thinking about various 
possibilities and alternatives for protection and/or 
development of the Churchill and Sturgeon-Weir Rivers, 
and presenting their suggestions to the government. 

2. It is important to exchange information, feelings 
and attitudes among ss wide a group of interested, 
concerned and involved people as possible. By people 
we mean: the Government of Saskatchewan, the 
Government of Canada, the local people of the 
Churchill and Sturgeon-Weir River basins, various public 
and private organizations working in the area, and 
people of Saskatchewan as a whole. ; 

3. It is important that the creation of wilderness and 
scenic water routes on the Churchill and Sturgeon-Weir 
Rivers does not hinder the raising of incomes and the 
raising of employment rates of the people in the area 
Unemployment is high and income low among Indian 
people in the area, according to a recent report carried 
out under the auspices of the Federation of Saskat- 
chewan Indians (Star Phoenix, Thursday, November 30, 
1972, page 39). We must integrate any planning for 
wilderness and scenic river routes into the larger 
framework of development and conservation plans for 
the area: What this framework would be, and what form 
of administration would be used are important 
questions’ which, will require careful thought and 
discussion:’ One possibility might be some sort of 
regional govérnment, e.g. a Churchill River Basin 
Conservation Authority, with strong local represen- 
tation, as well as representation by government. 

4. Recreational overuse of areas, even wilderness 
areas, may create problems in the future. Any con- 
servation authority will have to manage the scenic, 
recreational and wilderness resources of the area just 
like any other renewable resource, for sustained use and 
maintenance of high quality. 

5. The government and opposition of the province of 
Saskatchewan have shown a commendable concern for 
studying the social and environmental consequences of 
any proposed major dams before decisions are made to 
proceed. Studies of the possible effects of the proposed 
dams have already begun. Information and suggestions 
from the people will, we are sure, be welcomed by the 
study group (co-ordinated by the Department of the 
Environment, Regina, Saskatchewan). 


Photos — Sandra Semchuk, Tim Jones, Kamil Pecher 
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Energy Needs in Saskatchewan 


by herman boerma 


ill deny that in our society we have a “basic 
ine Deeoiaity. Few people would want to be without 
electric light, for example, and one could say that people 
demand this basic need for electricity to be met. 

After this basic need is met, there are what could be 
called “luxury needs” by some of us, but considered real 
needs by others — yet they would not be too hard to do 
penny what you pay for electricity depends on how 
much electricity you use, and where you live. Rural rates 
are higher than city rates and for the first 25 or 50 kwh you 
use in a month you pay from 5.6 to 10.0 cents per kwh. 
(One kilowatt-hour (kwh) equals 1000 watt-hours. A 100 
watt light bulb burning for one hour consumes 100 watt- 
hours; in ten hours the 100 watt bulb will consume 1000 
watt-hours. A 500 watt hotplate consumes 1000 watt-hours 
in two hours). Your “power” bill shows how many kwh have 
been used between meter readings. _ . 

The average cost of electricity toa residential consumer is 
in the order of 2.25 cents per kwh. The average cost to 
the largest industrial consumers is in the range from 0.5 to 
0.75 cents per kwh. Electricity, like other things, is “cheaper 
by the dozen”. 


Total energy 
consumption in Sask. 


At the Saskatchewan Industrial Exposition and Mineral 
Symposium, 1967, Mr. D.B. Furlong, then General Manager 
of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation (SPC) presented 
the following graph (Fig. 1) This shows the total energy 
consumption in Saskatchewwan from 1958 to 1965 in terms 
of electrical energy units. Unfortunately, at this time we do 
not have data for more recent years, but the graph gives a 


good idea of the relative importance of the various energy 


sources. 


Fig-t - Total Energy Use - Saskatcheuan 


Petroleum fuels, used, for example, in transportation 
(cars, trucks, railways, airplanes) and for heating were the 
major source of energy, closely followed by natural gas, 
used mainly for residential (urban) and industrial heating. 
Coal and coke were the third important fuel and hydro 
power was the least important source of energy. 

About half of the total coal and coke and about ten per 
cent of the total natural gas consumed in the province in 
1965 were converted by the SPC into electrical energy. 
About 75% of the available energy was Jost in this con- 
yersion. est 

It is interesting to note that in 1967‘Mr: Furlong made the 
oe predictions for energy use in Saskatchewan by 


ions 


(| Tala 
_mpillions of kwh 
19, 


coal ; 
hydro | ee htt) 
natural gas 48 000 
petroleum fuel 47,000 
total energy 118,000 
electrical energy generation 12,000 


Mr. Furlong also predicted a Saskatchewan population of 
between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000 by 1980 and said “The 
new uses of energy are job producing, not job replacing.” 
The facts are that from 1965 to 1971 the electrical energy 
generation in Saskatchewan increased by 64% from 3,734 
to 637 million kwh, while the population decreased by 
25% from 950,000 to 926,000 (lower than in 1935) and is 
ied aon ioe, in June 1972). The labour force did 
from to a maximum of 350,000 in 1969 but 
then decreased to 348,000 in 1971, a net overall increase of 
5%. With only a few years to go till 1980, it doesn’t look as 
if most of Mr. Furlong’s predicitions will be met — which 
just goes to show that forecasting is extremely difficult and 
that we should not take forecasts for gospel, even if they 
are made by the General Manager of SPC. (To be fair to Mr, 
Furlong, he admitted at the time that some of his forecasts 
were wild guesses). 


Useful Information 
is hard to get 


Saskatchewan Power Corporation is a crown corporation, 
owned by the people of Saskatchewan. Yet the public has 
no ready access to SPC studies, reports or detailed 
statistics. The only information SPC routinely makes public 
is contained in its Annual Report and in a few pamphlets. 

The information provided is too sketchy to be of much 
value and appears to be designed to show that power 
consumption is going up and up. The tone of the reports, 
issued year after year, indicates what agood performance 
this is. 


Electrical Energy 
Generation and 
Consumption 


SPC generates more than 90% of the electrical energy in 
Saskatchewan; the remainder is supplied by a few in- 
dependent utilities and by some industrial plants. 

Figure 2 shows the growth of SPC generating capacity as 
well as that of the annual peak load. Note that the annual 
peak load, which only has to be met for one hour each year, 
is well below the total generating capacity. Not included in 
the total capacity is the 300 Mw (Mw equals 1000 kw) tie-in 
with Manitoba Hydro). 
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RATED GENERATING CAPACITY 
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The rate at which a system of generating stations operates 
at any given time is called the /oad. The maximum rate at 


- which it operates during any given period is called the 


peak-load during that period. 

In general, loads are higher during the day than during the 
night, higher during the winter than during the summer. 
Daily peakloads occur usually in the forenoon and around 
supper time. The annual peakload usually occurs around 
Christmas time, when supper is cooking and the street 
lights and Christmas lights are on. 

Figure 3 shows the loads plotted as a duration curve of 
hourly loads. 

This curve relates the magnitude of the load to that 
proportion of the year that the load must be met. The 
bottom right end of the curve represents the minimum load 
in any hour of the year. Higher loads are carried for suc- 
cessively shorter periods until, at the top left end of the 
curve is the peak hourly load on the peak day of the year. 
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A system of generating stations is designed to carry the 
maximum expected annual load plus a twenty percent 
safety factor. The result of the variation in load is that on 
the average the system operates at only 60 percent of the 
annual peak load or at about 50 percent of capacity. 

Thus it would appear that Saskatchewan does have 
sufficient generating capacity to meet our needs for the 
foreseeable future if we used the existing capacity more 
efficiently and if we would take measures to prevent 
unchecked growth of the peak annual demand as well as 
refrain from increasing the demand for “luxury” items, such 
as electrically heated houses (especially if they are poorly 
insulated). It seems unlikely that the majority of people 
would demand that wasteful needs be met by the power 
company. Yet, the National Energy Board, which forecasts 
supply and demand for all types of energy in Canada, 
predicts that the demand for electrical energy in Saskat- 
chewan will continue to grow to the year 1990 at an 
average rate of 7 percent per year, as shown in Fig, 4, curve 
ei mM aved yvorld en atre 
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SPC appears to agree with this forecast. Engineers at the 
National Energy Board assume that two thirds of Saskat- 
chewan’s electric power requirements would be met from 
lignite coal fired generators and one third from Alberta sub- 
bituminous coal. 

The main basis for the predicted average compound rate 
of 7% per year growth in electrical energy dernand seems 
to be a simple projection of historic load trends. We 
believe that, at least for Saskatchewan, these forecasts are 
exaggerated, for the following reasons: 

— The population of Saskatchewan is declining and will 
most likely continue to do so. 

— The labour force of Saskatchewan will probably not 
change very significantly from the present number of 
348,000 

— As the price of energy increases, wasteful use will 
decrease 

— As people become aware of the fact that there is a 
limit to non-renewable resources, and recognize the en- 
vironmental impact of some hydro-electric developments, 
they will reduce their consumption of non-essential 
electricity willingly. 

— major industrial developments requiring large amounts 
of electrical energy are not anticipated for this province 

We firmly believe that a provincial energy policy must be 
developed as soon as possible. 

We are convinced that the predicted energy need is not 
an independent variable over which nobody has any 
control. If we were to promote such inefficient uses of 
electricity as electric space-heating, water heating and air 
conditioning we could create a tremendous demand 
(especially if we continue to put up buildings with below 
standard insulation). This, of course, would border on 
insanity. R 

A provincial energy policy should, among other things, be 
aimed at more efficient use of the present system of 
generating plants by: 

— eliminating certain types of loads during short periods 
of peak demand. 

— discouraging consumption during periods of peak 
demand by changes in the rate structure 

— discouraging wasteful use by increasing the cost of 
electrical energy used above a certain minimum — (in 
other words, reverse the billing system of “the more you 
use, the less you pay . . .” to “the less you use, the less you 
pay,” or, “the more you use the more you pay”.) 

— pursuing an active policy of developing more tie-ins 
with electrical systems in Manitoba and/or Alberta to’ 
smooth out the peaks in demand x 

— supporting a continuing educational campaign to — 
encourage energy conservation * 

— encouraging development of storage of energy in such 
forms as hydrogen, or pumped storage for peak periods. — 

Such a policy should provide for full public participation: 
in the preparation of energy 
depend on choice. It should also discourage the establish- 
ment of additional energy-intensive industries since these — 
usually create a disproportionate smal] number of jobs. 
- Unless an energy policy aimed at promoting wise use of 
electrical resources is established, we believe that SPC will 
continue to forecast rapid growth in demand. On the basis 
of such forecasts the corporation will prevail upon the 
provincial government to let them build additional 
generating plants. To prove that the forecast was right to 
begin with, SPC will then go out and promote the con- 


- sumption of additional energy by its customers until the 


added generating capacity is in full use. Based on the 
additional consumption, it will continue to forecast rapid 
growth — and so on, ad infinitum, or rather, until the 
resources run out. 

We recognize that a very large number of variables is 
involved in making forecasts of electrical energy needs, but 
we contend that the majority of these are not independent 
of our will. 

We believe that under wise management by all of us, the 
existing generating capacity of Saskatchewan could 
sufficient for a long time to come. 

Allowing for a period of adjustment during which 
electrical energy consumption will continue to grow, we 
predict that Saskatchewan’‘s electricity generation can be 
stabilized at, say, 10000 million kwh per year in about .25 
years from now (See Fig. 4, curve 2). 
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‘Saskatchewan's Water: For Sale? - 


_ by tim jones 

Many people remember, probably vaguely, a 1964 scheme 
called the North American Water and Power Alliance 
(NAWAPA). This was proposed by a New York and Los 
Angeles construction and engineering firm, the Ralph M. 
Parsons Company, and involved, basically, a $100 billion 
series of dams, diversion canals and huge reservoirs which 
would take water from rivers in northern Canada and divert 
them into river basins to the south. The ultimate destiny of 
most of the water was the American Southwest and other 
parts of the USA. 

The Canadian public’s reaction to this pipedream was 
immediate and decisive — it was soundly rejected as the 
thinly-disguised rip-off it was. Canada was expected to put 
up 40% of the cost of the project ($40 billion) which was 
designed to benefit American users! 

In a summary report to the Government of Canada the 
company outlined the engineering works that would be 
built, the diversion routes, reservoirs, ship canals (e.g. from 
Lake Superior to Prince George), and a list of so-called 
benefits to Canada from this so-called “Alliance”. An 
appeal to continental chauvinism was put forth in the final 
two of the “Ultimate Effects” to be felt by NAWAPA: 

(16) Raise Canada to the leading position in the Com- 
monwealth, ahead of the United Kingdom. 

(17) Raise Canada to great power status and consequent 
co-equal sharing of free world leadership with the United 
States and the European Common Market. 

_ This was put forth in 1964. Does any Canadian in 1973 
believe that Canada would benefit from such a “sharing” of 

Our most important resource? 

Of course, NAWAPA was conceived as if environmental 
destruction and ecological awareness didn’t exist, and in a 
sense they didn’t, because these things were not really part 
of governments’ and citizens’ general understanding in 
1964. The scheme was based on engineering feasibility, and 
was rejected on economic and political grounds. 

The economics was nothing short of insane for Canada, 
because the benefits would go to the USA, while destroying 
whole river and lake systems, tying up the use of our water, 
and throwing the economy into chaos. As an extension of 
the economic aspect, the dangers of water export for 
Canada’s sovereignty were forcefully pointed out by many, 
most notably the late Gen. A.G.L. McNaughton. He em- 
phasized that once water was set flowing across the border, 
it effectively could not be used consumptively in Canada. 
Therefore, while American development and growth came 
to depend more and more on a continuous (and probably 
increasing) supply of fresh Canadian water, Canadian 
economic development would suffer. We would sell the 
water or the rights to an assured supply, but would have to 
forego the possibility of using that water ouselves in the 
future. 

But, some say, couldn't we sell a certain small percentage 
of surplus? Couldn't we carefully regulate how much we 
could afford to sell, and if and when we needed that water 

ourselves, simply terminate the agreements? General 
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McNaughton, one of Canada’s most experienced and 
respected soldiers, succinctly said that once the Americans 
came to depend on a steady supply, if we tried to turn this 
off or reduce it, “We shall face force to compel com- 
pliance.” 


1S NAWAPA DEAD? 

NAWAPA was a money-making scheme for a particular 
company. But ideas such as this do not come from 
nowhere — water engineers in the past and others whose 
closest relationship with water engineering was damming 
puddles and making miniature rivers in the rain when they 
were boys, have looked at the rivers of the continent to see 
what could be done with them. The Parsons scheme was 
simply the most grandiose manifestation of this attitude. 

NAWAPA itself may not live on, but the rivers of northern 
Canada, like Mount Everest, are still “there” for the 
conquering. And there are still boys itching to get their 
hands on them, because free, wild rivers are becoming 
more of ararity in North America, and somehow the idea 
still persists that if water is not run through turbines, or 
dammed, diverted, or polluted, then it is being wasted. 

The Parsons scheme is so crazy that one can’t help 
wondering whether or not it was set up as a dummy or trial 
balloon, to get North Americans thinking about “more 
reasonable” kinds of water export plans. It is apparent that 
the subject of water export to the US is a dangerous topic 
for our more cautious Canadian politicians, and the ones 
who have had to make public statements, say that “present 
policy” is dead against export. 

But no Canadian politician has ever made as definite and 
clear-cut a statement about Canada selling its water as has 
Paul Ehrlich, the eminent American environmentalist: 
... The very best thing that Canadians can do with the 
United States, as far as water exportation is concerned, is 
to say right now, absolutely and forever: “not one drop of 
Canadian water will cross the American border.” 

Ehrlich and other concerned Americans see great dangers 
for their country in simply looking to Canada for clean 
water, instead of using water more carefully in the USA. 
The USA has in fact greater groundwater reserves than 
Canada, and equivalent amounts of precipitation. If we did 
sell our water, Canadians would find themselves, with 
present patterns of water use and abuse, sharing a major 
continental problem with the Americans: massive 
pollution, dwindling supplies of water in certain areas due 
to waste, and environmental destruction. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN SASKATCHEWAN? 

The Saskatchewan government has not made any 
statement of its position on water export, if indeed it does 
have one. Let us see, however, where Saskatchewan may fit 
into this larger water question. 

The question of water export and/or diversion from the 
north is coming up at virtually every meeting being held 
dealing with western Canadian water resources. One 
example is a recent series of meetings, called the Prairie 
Water Seminar, held in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba. One of the five topics for final discussion was 
water export, indicating its central importance in the eyes — 
of governmental and industrial participants invited to these 
meetings, held by the Canadian Council of Resource 
Ministers. It should be pointed out that this body of federal 
and provincial ministers in charge of natural resources, 
published in 1968, a summary and discussion of Water 
Diversion Proposals of North America. 

Few Saskatchewan people are aware that Saskatchewan 
has been regarded for some time as an ideal place for water 
export. 


CeNAWP: SON OF NAWAPA 

One of the modifications to NAWAPA is one called the 
Central North American Water Plan (CeNAWP), proposed 
by Dr. Roy E. Tinney, formerly with the University of 
Washington and Director of the State of Washington Water 
Research Center. Saskatchewan is the route for water 
export under this plan. ee 

CeNAWP would involve connections of Great Bear Lake, 
Great Slave, Athabasca, Reindeer and Lake Winnipeg, into 
the Red and Missouri Rivers or the Great Lakes, or both, 
and thence by canals into the American Southwest. 

The Churchill River is one of the major keys to a major 
water-exporting plan to the south, such as this. With just 
one dam built on the Churchill, just past the confluence of 
the Reindeer with the Churchill — where the Iskwatam 
Dam is planned under the announced power plan — the 
possibility of diverting a major part of the Churchill across 
Frog Portage and down the Sturgeon-Weir River exists. 

But if this was done, water would not be available to 
supply enough for the Churchill Diversion into the Nelson 
River, fror''Southern. Indian Lake. There are several 
possibilities: here. Manitoba is interested only in getting 
more water into \the-Nelson River, where the big power 
plants are. If the Churchill was diverted across Frog Por- 
tage, then Manitoba would still be able to get some of the 
water it wants into the Nelson, because the Sturgeon-Weir 
empties into the Saskatchewan, which empties into Lake 
Winnipeg at the Grand Rapids hydroelectric site, and 
thence into the Nelson River. The remainder of this water 
could be channelled off above Grand Rapids to Lakes 
Winnipegosis and Manitoba, then into the Souris River in 
southwest Manitoba. Canals would then connect the large 
Souris reservoirs with Sacajawea Reservoir on the Missouri 
River in North Dakota. This possibility was examined also 
by the Saskatchewan-Nelson Basin Study, whose Summary 
Report is available from the Queen’s Printer in Regina. 

This diversion would affect more people (at Pelican 
Narrows, Jan Lake, Amisk Lake, Cumberland House — and 
probably the people of Easterville again); and would totally 
destroy the beautiful Sturgeon-Weir River valley, But that’s 
another story. 

A more likely possibility is this: more water for the power 
plants in Saskatchewan and Manitoba and enough for 
export could be obtained by diverting water from more 
northern basins, as in the CeNAWP plan. In this con 
nection, Figure 14 of the Churchill River Basin Task Force 
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entitled “Diversions”, is ambiguous, but shows a 

eleven water control structures 
2 » 

between the Elizabeth Falls area on the Fond-du-Lac River, 


back to its source, Wollaston Lake. These could be 
reservoirs to reverse the flow of the 


Report 
vwries of no less than 


ying stations and 
seer so naturally flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
if the Fond-du-Lac was backed up or water was pumped 
up from Lake Athabasca back to Wollaston Lake, these 
waters too would then flow into the Churchill above Isk- 
watam Dam. The Iskwatam Dam could serve as a water 
control structure for this vast quantity of water obtained 
from the far north, This incidentally calls into question the 
function of the “hydroelectric” dam proposed last 
December for Elizabeth Falls, me 
The Iskwatam Dam’s position is crucial to various 
diversion possibilities like CeNAWP, whether or not all our 
civil servants and elected officials in Saskatchewan realize 
the significance of it. Certainly Dr. Tinney understands this, 
especially since he is now Director of Water Planning for 
the Policy and Planning Branch of the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources in Ottawa. 


SO WHAT? 
Ifa dam is built at Iskwatam or Pita Lakes on the Churchill 
River, | submit that we are courting danger in a number of 


ways. | have touched upon the political and economic 
dangers of eagerly or unwittingly committing our northern 
waterways to “continental” resource schemes 

As well, we will become caught in an insane game of 
leapfrog whereby diversions of whole rivers, going in 
creasingly northward will be necessary to compensate for 
environmental damage, changes in water tables and 
moisture balances between the atmosphere and land 
masses, etc. 

We certainly do not know all the possible climatological 
and environmental consequences of eventually preventing 
water from reaching the Arctic Ocean by diverting it south: 
ward, as some published plans urge we do. These plans 
suggest that this water is presently “wasting into the 
oceans.” For example, there are at least three American 
proposals for damming the Mackenzie River and sending it 
to the Southwest. 

We must make sure that those who want to manipulate 
the water resources of Canada and Saskatchewan make 
clear just what they plan to do, and make it public. It is 
particularly disappointing (to say the least) that Parliament 
on June 3, 1970 voted not to amend the Canada Water Act, 
to require that any proposal to export water would have to 
be debated in Parliament. The amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 103 to 80, but 87 Members of Parliament did not 


vote at all! 


P.S. — THE SASKATCHEWAN-NELSON STUDY 

A four-year, $4.7 million study done by the governments 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Canada was 
completed in December of 1972. The Sask-Nelson Basin 
Study looked at 55 large dams and 23 diversion possibilities 
in this basin, 

An examination of the maps of the Summary Report 
reveals that most of these diversions lead to the south- 
western corner of Manitoba, just north of the International 
Boundary. One leads from the Gardiner Dam on the South 
Saskatchewan, down the Qu’Appelle and into the Souris 
River, then to the Pembina Triangle; one leads fromm Lake of 
the Woods to the Pembina Triangle; and one from Rein- 
deer Lake, across Frog Portage and down to the same area, 
through Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba (like CeNAWP). 


Why has there been so much Canadian money and 
research activity poured into such a study? Now is the time 
to demand answers about who is planning what with our 
water resources, and for what reasons. 

If we don’t find out these things, and determine just what 
water means to our nation and its future development, then 
Canadians are crazier than | think. 


Interconnection of Saskatchewan and Manitoba Power Resources Advocated 
interconnection of LE EE 


To Save The Churchill 


reprinted from Probe 


Ait a joint meeting of the 


Saskatoon Environmental Society 
and the newly-formed Churchill 
River Basin Group, in co-operation 
with the Saskatoon Wildlife 
Federation, Dr. A.M. Lansdown, 
head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering of the University of 
Manitoba, spoke to an overflow 
meeting in the Biology Theatre, 
University of Saskatoon, January 
Ber, 1973. 


Excerpts from his address follow: 


We are in the throes of an 
argument with the Government of 
Mr. Ed Schreyer right at this 
Moment — as you are no doubt 
aware. For this reason I have chosen 
to. make my presentation in two 


parts: 

(1) Potential damage due to the 
Churchill River diversion. 

(2) A fascinating alternative 
which involves both our Provinces. 

The first part is really a 
presentation prepared by Dr. Robert 
Newbury, Professor of Physical 
Hydrology in my department .. . 
_ The second part deals with a 
rather complex alternative which, 
although nascent for a number of 
years, only broke out into the open a 
week ago. It is an excellent example 
of the sometimes elusive nature of 
the behaviour of a system when 
erroneously analysed as separate 
non-interacting parts — a 
phenomenon familiar to those who 
work in this building, I have no 
doubt. 

First, then, the potential damage: 


Here Dr. Lansdown read from.Dr.. 


Newbury’s presentation, as slides of 


the Churchill River and its proposed 


diversion were shown. : 

“The Manitoba Hydro case has 
been put forward that there is no 
option, that automatically the 
cheapest power sources should be 
used. Unfortunately, cheapest power 
is also the cheapest treatment of 
native communities, the cheapest 
treatment of Manitoba’s limited 
livable environment, and the 
cheapest legacy of natural resources 

t we can leave to future 
generations. The cheap treatment is 
made even more explicit if the 
diversion is made now when our 
present needs can triple and still be 
met by the Nelson River alone for 20 
years.’’ 


Amongst slides of the natural 


beauty of ‘‘The Last Great River’’ 
were several showing drowned land 
where naked trees were still standing 
in water after twenty years. 


In conclusion, Dr. Newbury had 
written: 

‘“‘The option of destroying or 
preserving the Churchill can be 
maintained for 20 years. Manitoba 
Hydro can be granted a license to 
destroy the river in two weeks ...’”’ 
_ Dr. Lansdown proceeded then to 
outline his alternative plan which, 
he said, saves both our provinces 
money, saves the. Churchill River 
and the social nightmare entailed in 

its diversion; and, ‘‘strangely 
enough, saves Canadian fossil fuel, 
here in Saskatchewan.’’ 

I refer, of course, to a significant 
interconnection between the Mani- 
toba system and the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation . . . 

Let me describe why these savings 
are possible. 

If we examine the Prairie power 
systems we find the following: 

(1) Manitoba is predominately 
Hydro, and growing in this field 
through its development of the 
Nelson River; 

(2) Saskatchewan is heavily 
thermal (coal) with some blocks of 
Hydro (C. 67 percent steam in 
1972); 

(3) Alberta is very heavily 

oriented to steam. 
.. . Up to now, all of our studies 
have tended to assume that 
Manitoba is a system relatively 
‘isolated from the rest of the world. 
However what happens if we were to 
interconnect the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan systems? 

I have summarized the results in a 
table using typical cost figures for 
steam energy displaced, and: using 
present value calculated at 7 percent 
over 50 years. I have further tied 
these to published data on the two 
power systems and their related 
waterways. 

A table showing approximate 
savings due to interconnection was 
shown. 

Again, I repeat, the savings are 
staggering. They result from looking 
at two complimentary systems as a 
whole rather than as two parts. 

The question, of course, arises as 
to whether Saskatchewan would be 
interested or would be able to 
participate, and whether her coal 
reserves would allow her to cover off 


eo 


our dry years if they were to occur 


early in the sequence, with 
Manitoba providing peaking 
capacity on the Nelson, and 


Saskatchewan providing thermal 
base capacity. Because this is a 
crucial factor to the whole argument 
I felt I would be most remiss in 
presenting this rather startling 
alternative without first checking 
out these points. 

However from discussions that I 
have had with others, including the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation, I 
am convinced that my conclusions 
are fairly accurate . . . I wish to re- 
emphasize that there is a viable 
alternative to the Churchill River 
diversion which would save our 
provinces many millions of dollars 
right now; would save the Churchill 
River on both sides of the border, 
and would reduce the coal con- 
sumption in Canada by many 
millions of tons. It is dependent on 
the great energy storage capacity of 
Lake Winnipeg, the powerful 
Nelson River and the possibility of 
covering off very low years with 
thermal energy in Saskatchewan. 
Nothing stands in the way of this 
alternative but our resolve to seize 
MES satis 

I therefore wish to propose a plan 
of action to our Governments to be 
considered immediately : 

1. The immediate formation of 
an interim Prairie Energy Board, to 
examine the feasibility of Manitoba- 
Saskatchewan coordination; 

2. Upon report of this Board — 
my figures show its conclusions 
could be positive: 


(a) Immediate cessation of 
the Churchill River diversion; 


(b) Immediate examination 


of the need for accelerated thermal 


construction at boundary dam; 

(c) If found necessary, 
commencement of design of the 
requisite thermal units including 
provision for cooling (pools or 
towers). 

3. The examination of the 
minimum and most economical 
inter-connection capacity; 


4. The formation of a Prairie 


Enétgy Board to advise on in- 
terprovincial co-operation, in-— 


‘terconnection and optimum energy 
transfer . . . — 

Dr. Lansdown went on to discuss 
the economics of such co-operation, 
pointing out the savings in con- 
struction costs, operating (fuel) 
costs, consumption of fossil fuel, 
and avoidance of environmental and 
social damage. He added that a 
larger unit would have better access 
to the Canadian Capital market and 
said that if interconnection with 
Alberta also were to become a 
reality, ‘‘then the Prairie Provinces 


could choose which fossil fuel they 


wished to displace with extra water, 
when available,’’ In conclusion, Dr. 
Lansdown said: 

I am sure you can see that our 
environmental problems in 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan are not 
only similar — they are somewhat 
linked by our proximity. However 
they may also be relieved through 
formal reassessment of what we are 
doing, and a systems approach to 
our power production facilities. 
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Whose Costs— Whose Benefits? 


by Bob Cavanaugh 


in one way or another we are all consumers. We learn that 
goods and services are not free and we try to govern our 
demand for these items so that our “costs” are kept within 
reason. Thus as individuals we usually try to weigh the 
cost of a particular thing with its benefit to us, and the wise 
person should clearly reject proposals whose costs out- 
weigh their benefits. In fact he perhaps should even be 
skeptical of schemes which appear only to “break even | 

if this weighing of costs and benefits is true for in- 
dividuals, should it not be even more applicable for larger 
organizations — companies, large corporations and 
governments? Clearly this should be the case. Do such 
bodies use these techniques? The answer here is yes also — 
companies do elaborate analysis of proposed policies in 
order to ascertain if these policies will prove “profitable 
(ie. the benefits outweigh the costs) and governments also 
study new programs in an attempt to make sure they 
produce benefits exceeding the costs. ae 

This all sounds very good doesn’t it? We, as individuals, 
corporations and governments should obviously pat 
ourselves on the back for being so careful about the ways 
in which we control our respective purchases or programs. 
if that were really the case then this article would not have 
to be written. In order to see why we fail properly to apply 
this principle of cost-benefit analysis, let us try to be more 
specific about our terminology. 

First, let us consider a definition of cost-benefit analysis. 
This definition comes from an article by Prest and Turvey 
who state: 
Cost-benefit analysis is a practical way of assessing the 
desireability of projects where it is important to take a long 
view [in the sense of looking at repercussions in the further 
as well as the near future] and a wide view [in the sense of 
allowing for side-effects of many kinds on many persons, 
industries, regions, etc.] i.e., it implies the enumeration and 
evaluation of all the relevant costs and benefits. 

This definition certainly says a lot more than did our 
simple analogy with the balancing of the family budget. 
Notice the importance of long term considerations; of 
broad study of many different side-effects; and reinforcing 
this, the underlining of the wordal! in the final phrase. 


: Care needed for studies 


If we reconsider the current activity of leaders in 
government and industry we may get some idea of the 
really tragic current state of affairs. The problem is of 


_ course the degree of thoroughness which is employed in 


conducting large studies. It is terribly important that we be 
as careful as possible, particularly in projects that affect 
our environment. To illustrate the short-comings of current 
cost benefit analysis, consider the following two quotes. 

In an article entitled “Natural Resource Policy in 

Canada” appearing in Issues and Perspectives, Thomas L. 
Burton has the following to say concerning the attitudes of 
our current governmental and industrial leaders: 
The decision-maker is concerned only with those costs for 
which he is accountable. Generally speaking, he is not 
accountable for the costs of environmental damage arising 
from his operations {such as the loss of fishery resources 
occasioned by the dumping of his untreated industrial 
wastes into public water-courses]. Nor is he accountable 
for any failure on his part to renew resources that he owns 
and has depleted [such as a failure to replant a forested 
area which has been logged]. These costs are incurred by 
other business enterprises or by society at large. As long as 
the individual businessman does not incur these. costs 
himself, he need not take account of them in his decision 
making. ; 

Obviously our leaders must see to it that many such costs 
which currently arenot charged to new developments will 
become a chargeable cost to developers in the future. Mr. 
Burton has further comments on the irresponsibility of our 
current planners. He goes on to say: « - 

Social gains and losses, or gains and losses to other 
business enterprises are of no immediate concern. Yet, in a 
total economic system, these gains and losses may be 


extremely important. 


_Mr. Burton then goes on fo say that cost-benefit analysis, 
if done.according to the above definition, would represent 
4 vastly more honest accounting of the costs of many 
projects. 

A second excerpt is taken from a book edited by R. 


Dorfman and N.S. Dorfman. They say: 


Se people normally have to pay for the resources and 
commodities they use and are thereby led to use ‘only the 
amounts that will yield results or benefits that are worth 
the cost. But we do not have to pay for using the en- 
vironment — for venting fumes and noise into the at- 
mosphere, for pouring pollutants into the lakes and rivers 
and so on. So we treat the environment as if it were a free 
good, and clutter it with our wastes .. . 

Both of these quotes are saying the same thing — our 
planners of today are not sufficiently conscious of the real 
costs of many of the projects they propose. They are guilty 
of producing very erroneous “cost-benefit” analysis 
because they leave out of the picture many of the most 
important costs, 

The issue of concern here is the construction of dams on 
the Churchill River. Supposedly our government is doing an 
accurate cost benefit analysis of the project and 
(hopefully) they are awaiting the results of the analysis 
before going ahead with the construction. Let us stop for a 
moment and consider some results of previous dam 

projects and the flagrant inaccuracies and omissions in 
performing the preliminary analysis for these dams. 
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Real costs of dam-building 


There is a most informative book on this topic. It is 
titled Canada’s Water: for Sale? and written by R.C. 
Bocking. Mr. Bocking raises the question “what are the rea/ 
costs of dam building?” and devotes an entire chapter to 
considering some of these costs. He mentions such 
notorious ecological disasters as the Aswan High Dam in 
Egypt and the Bennett Dam in British Columbia. The after- 
effects of these dams have proven to be enormously costly. 
Consider that the Aswan Dam was built, among other 
reasons, to provide irrigation to boost the food production 
in Egypt. It was overlooked however that the Nile river gave 
life to the farmlands bordering it by virtue of the silt 
deposited on these lands when the river annually flooded 
its banks. It is reported that Egypt now pays 100 million 
dollars a year just to pay for the fertilizer to make up for the 
lost silt that no longer replenishes the soil. That lost silt 
now settles behind the dam where it will eventually rise to 
such heights as to make the reservoir useless. There are 
many other facts concerning the Aswan Dam that were 
apparently not anticipated prior to its construction. Let us 
consider however an example closer to home. 

Mr. Bocking describes in great detail the sorry mess left 
by the Bennett dam. Where once stood several hundred 
square miles of wilderness there now lies a reservoir “ugly 
with great floating masses of timber” and with a shoreline 
studded with drowning trees that will stand for decades. All 
these things, says Mr. Bocking “were contributed at no 
cost to the project”. 

Of more tangible effect. are the downstream con- 
sequences of the Bennett Dam. It appears that seven 
hundred miles downstream the dam is creating disastrous 
effects upon the Peace-Athabaska river delta. The greatly 
decreased flow of the rivers has eliminated processes 
essential to the life of the delta and where once a com- 
munity of about 1300 Indians thrived on commercial 
fishing there now remains a bleak prospect for their 
livelihood — commercial fishing was expected in 1971 to 
collapse within three to five years. 

Thus the backlog of experience in this country and abroad 
suggests a serious failure of projects in the past to 
adequately anticipate the real costs so demanded by an 
economist’s view of cost-benefit analysis. Let us bring this 
into focus with regard to the Churchill River and pose a 
series of questions which seem relevant to the task at hand. 


Costs of the Iskkawatam 
and Pita dams 


Traditionally such projects have been justified simply on 
such “hard” costs as the direct cost of construction. versus 
the anticipated revenues from the construction. While this 
practice cannot be accepted as anything but a crude 
approximation to the “broad” and “long term” study 
suggested above in the definition of cost benefit analysis, 
let's stop and consider what currently is known about just 
these hard costs. 

At present a few facts are known about the SPC estimates 
of the dam costs and revenues. If the following comments 
are deemed inaccurate by SPC then it can only be said that 
the lack of access to their well-guarded data on the project 
is the most probable cause for any apparent misun- 
derstanding on our part. We simply don’t have access to 
the facts at present and power utilities have long been 
famous for divulging what turns out to be crucial data long 
after such dams are an accomplished fact! 

Currently it is rumored that the dams should “pay for 
themselves” in 30 to 40 years. It is also heard that the 
expected useful life of the dams is 40-50 years. With this 
relatively small margin for error, it is interesting to note 
that apparently the above figures do not include the cost of 
building the transmission lines from the dams back to a 
connection with the remainder of the SPC system! If that is 
the case then quite obviously the economic tables could 
easily be turned if the costs of a transmission facility have 
yet to be included, since such a transmission line would 
probably cost a few tens of millions of dollars. If this 
project currently is planned on such analysis then we all 
have cause for alarm about the cost-effectiveness of the 
project, even on such a simple set of criteria. 

Construction costs for the dams have been bandied 
around at something like 170 million dollars. The precision 
of any such estimate must be in doubt, for the following 
very good reason: The area of the proposed construction is 
not currently well represented in high resolution contour 
maps. It would seem that this lack of really reliable and 
precise information could easily cause a 20% or 30% error 
in the current estimate of the cost of the dams — and that 
sort of error could again make the above rather marginal 
benefit turn into a non-paying proposition. 

Thus we can see that even on.a purely technical basis 
there are already doubts as to the economic feasibility of 
the dams. But what about some of the other factors which 
we, in the polluted 1970's are beginning to recognize as 
equally important? On February 28, the Star-Phoenix of 
Saskatoon carried a report of the federal-provincial task 
force on the Churchill River Basin. That report recom- 
mends that a 2 1/2 million dollar environmental impact 
study be carried out before any construction takes place on 
the Churchill River. We assume of course that implicit in 
this is the understanding that construction would only take 
place if such studies showed that they should. (Similar 
environmental impact studies have been done before — 
but only to be able to predict what was going to happen, 
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since no matter what they said, the decision had been 
made to build the dams anyway! We must not have such 
“token” studies offered as a smokescreen to conceal the 
facts that bulldozers may already be on site, with a clear 
mandate, unconditionally, 10 proceed.) 

In answering the question heading this article we add 
that there are other areas of real cost not inferred by the 
task force report (as it was presented in the Star-Phoenix 
article). These include studies of effects on the native 
people (commercial fishing was the only effect men- 
tioned), studies of distant downstream and upstream ef- 
fects, studies on alternate sources of power, and finally, 
perhaps even studies of whether we need the power from 
these dams at all. 

Who should be charged with responsibility of producing a 
cost benefit analysis of the dams? 

It seems blatantly obvious that no one point of view can 
adequately and objectively gather and study all the 
necéssary information. The provincial government, in a 
press release in early February, 1973, announced that. 
studies were to be conducted’ by the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation, the Department of Natural Resources and 
“private companies”. These agencies can at best only 
gather technical data about the sites. Are they also 
gathering data which would answer other questions 
mentioned in the Task Force report? These, after all, are 
what we have just discussed as some of the real costs of the 
dams. Oe. 

Apparently the provincial Department of the En- 


vironment is also involved in the current studies but at 


present it seems that this department does not carry as big 


a club as does SPC. If this is the case it is a serious failure to - 


set priorities in keeping with the current needs of the 
people. 

Our group feels that in spite of the recommendations of 
the Task Force Report (which, incidently, have not yet been 
accepted) and in spite of the earlier announcement of work 
already in progress, there is only a very slight cause for 
optimism. We hope that the government ensures that a 
broad range of interests and skills can be brought to bear 
on this problem. If we do not now start to involve a broadly 
based planning group for this and other projects we will 
continue to lose precious time in the environmental race. 

How are the results of an accurate cost-benefit analysis to 
be evaluated? 

There is no point in gathering copious and unbiased 
information if it is not to be objectively reviewed. The 
government has promised a two-year study of the project . . 
but what then? Does cost-benefit analysis mean you 


gather data, lock it up and build dams without study of the 


information gathered? We hope not. Our present govern- 


ment has taken some positive steps recently into the area 


of public participation in decision-making, with the recent. 


- 


public hearings on the Meadow Lake Provisional Master 


Plan. We hope that this practice will be continued and 
even expanded. Our leaders must ensure that every 


responsible person has access to the findings of the ad- 


vance studies and that these findings are reviewed openly 
and completely before a decision is made. 

We happily take note that in the February 28 account of 
the Task Force Report Mr. Byers is quoted as saying, “We 
must listen more closely to the public.” 


In Summary 


Are these dams inevitable? A good guess at present would 
be that the dams are inevitable, and that is a sad com- 
mentary on our ability to seek rational answers to our 
problems. Elsewhere we have attempted to show that for 
Saskatchewan, other and more attractive sources of power 
exist. Currently our leaders seem blinded to these facts. 

We have tried to show in this article that the economist’s 
tool of cost-benefit analysis gives us at least a chance for 
good decision-making, but we have also tried to show how 
important it is to use this tool very vigorously and very 
honestly. The Churchill River istoo important to be studied 
only by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation or Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources or any other single agency. The 
problems are too complex for such narrow study. 


these departments may be sincerely attempting to do what é 


is best for,the common good they are doomed to making a 
questionable decision by virtue of their narrow points of 
view. tH 
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Electric and Alternate Energy Sources 
Electric and (eee 


AC 


by W. K. Braun 


One of the more confusing aspects of our 
technological societies is the “split per- 
sonality syndrome” that the public seems 
to have developed over the past decade. 
On the one hand it is absolutely indifferent 
to its own use ora anerey, pom an ~~ 
increasing supply at low costs and wi 

i of reliability. On the other 
hand, the same public is concerned about 
the present and future state of our en- 
vironments and the effects of unlimited 


Are these trends incompatible, as some 
may think they are, or could these con- 
tradictions be reconciled? This report tries 
to prove that reconciliation is possible, with 
some adjustments required on both sides of 
the battle line. 

At the outset it is recognized that 
generation of electric energy by 
h , is the most direct and most 
“efficient” electric conversion system. in 
operation to date. Furthermore, hy- 
dropower is renewable as long as water 
flows, and it creates no major pollution. It 
is also recognized that more dams and 
generating stations may have to be built in 
future along the Churchill River and its 
tributaries to provide for the increased 
domestic and future industrial needs, or 
existing facilities may have to be expanded. 
Nevertheless, it is ae anit eae 
hydropower potential o urchill River 
should not be hamessed at i i and 
stage of development, and that alternative 
power sources should be exploited first. 

Before discussing alternatives, two 
fundamental problems have to be men- 
tioned: one that is characteristic of electric 

- energy, and another that reflects sadly on 
our ignorance with regards to energy in 
general. 


Consumption of electric energy is highly 
variable within seasonal and daily peaks 
and lows. In Canada, the seasonal peaks are 
reached in December and January, and a 
typical daily “load curve” shows low 
overnight loads which rise to a lunchtime 
peak, followed by a moderate drop during 
the , and a steep rise to the daily 
maximum during late afternoon and early 
evening. The July consumption is 
; only one peak is 
reached during late morning. 

Power stations, therefore, must be able to 
meet the “base load” or minimum 
requirements, the “intermediate load”, as 
well as the “peak load” or maximum which 
covers the few hours in the winter mornings 
and evenings, or any additional peaks such 
as occur during the Christmas holidays, or 

_ others. Capacities have to be geared, 
therefore, to satisfy peak demands which 
does not necessarily 


facilities. 
Secondly, electric energy cannot ‘be’ 
directly stored on a large scale, at least not 


yet, and the various measures taken to 
overcome this major problem are 


and offer only partial relief, , 


inadequate 
“Surplus” electricity for instance is used to 
pump water into a high-level reservoir to be 


used for driving additional turbines during © 


peak hours. Some efficiency is also gained 
by integration of local transmission net- 
works with regional ones, making use of a 
spread in the peak hours due to regional 
time differences. Quite a number of. such 
devices are in use, but none of them in- 
dividually, or all together collectively, can 
solve the “inherent” problem of electricity: 
that it cannot be stored efficiently and in 
lar € quantities. 

Thirdly, electricity has to be transmitted 
mainly through high-voltage, overland 
transmission networks where additional 

s occur, and which also are subject to 


n 

The second problem to be discussed is 
hun up” on the principle of entropy 
which, in simplified terms, means that a 
certain type of energy cannot always be 
directly converted into another one of our 
choice, but that certain “natural rules” have 


imply efficient, 
continuous and full use of the generating 


to be followed. For instance, in order to 
convert nuclear energy into electricity, it 
has to be converted first into thermal, then 
mechanical, and only during the third 
conversion, into electric energy. During 
each conversion, substantial losses occur 
with the result that electric generating 
stations have a “technical efficiency” of 
only 32 percent. 

The most “efficient” way to generate 
electricity is from falling water which 
explains the competitive position of 
hydropower. Water also keeps flowing, “it 
doesn’t cost anything”, and is a renewable 
resource. If electric energy, however, is 


generated by using conversion from natural 
gas or oil, then a different story unfolds, as 
illustrated in the following example. 

Thermal energy is used to heat 50 gallons 
of water from 32 degrees to 212 degrees. 
This can be achieved in two ways: by using 
electricity generated from natural gas, or by 
burning natural gas directly, The efficiency 
of the electric heater may be close to 100 
percent, whereas the natural gas heater 
may convert only 62 percent of the energy. 
But by looking at the efficiency of the 
whole system, an electric generating station 
converts only 32 percent of the thermal 
energy which means about 68 percent of 
the natural gas energy goes to waste. 
Taking into account the 62 percent con- 
version in the gas heater, it is still more 
economical and sensible to use this 
conversion system as it involves an overall 
net loss of only 38 percent. 

One way, therefore, and probably the 
most efficient one, of holding electric 
energy consumption at “reasonable” levels 
is to make every effort to discourage the 
use of electricity wherever and whenever 
other forms of energy are available and 
where they can be safely and competitively 
used. We don’t have to curtail consumption 
of electricity, as some people may ad- 
vocate, we have only to learn how to 
manage it wisely and prevent unnecessary 
waste. Certainly discouraged should be the 
practice of electric power companies of 
stimulating consumption for the sake of 
higher production which only encourages 
waste. In praising the virtues of electricity, 
this part of the story should also be told, 
not just that it is clean, cheap, and the 
“energy of the future’. Saskatchewan 
Power has the means 
rationalization since it controls both the 
electric and the natural gas market in 
Saskatchewan, and we have sufficient 

» ‘seserves of fossil fuels to last for centuries, 


© as will be discussed later. 


, It may be equally important to recognize 
«that rising consumption of electricity is not 
necessarily the reason for increased ec- 
‘eonomic growth, as sometimes stated; it 
merely is the result of it: growing pop- 
ulations, . industrialization, urbani- 
zation, the recognition by industry and 
the public that electricity offers the op- 
portunity to keep pollution at tolerable 
levels, etc. We too helped to push the 
demand-consumption spiral upwards, and 
we have done so in all innocence since we 
have lost the ability to’ judge, in human 
terms, what energy actually is and means to 
us. In the old days, a man knew exactly how 
much wood he had to cut and store for a 
year’s supply, and hi§ lady could find out 
daily what it meant to carry the firewood 
into the house in the evening and the ashes 
out in the morning. Now we just turn a dial, 
or flip a switch and expect instant response. 
The only time when we are made aware 
that we have used energy is when the 
monthly bills for it arrive. Our lives, and the 
quality of life depends so much on energy 
and yet, we have lost the ability to com- 
prehend it. 


of effective, 


To build new facilities to provide for the 
future increase in consumption of electric 
energy should not be the only answer. 
Equally pressing is the problem of making 
the existing facilities more efficient and 
especially to find a suitable, large-scale 
storage system. 


Hydrogen Technology 


In the last few months, an alternative 
solution to the storage problem of elec- 
tricity has been enthusiastically discussed, 
the indirect “storage” in the form of the gas 
hydrogen, and a new optimism seems to 
have centred around this “synthetic fuel of 
the future”. Every molecule of water 
contains two atoms of hydrogen which can 
be separated from the remaining oxygen 
atom by electricity. The process can be 
reversed when hydrogen is burned in the 
presence of oxygen to form water vapor, 
and about the same amount of energy is 
“gained” as originally was used for splitting 
the water molecule. Hydrogen, therefore, 
could become a competitor and-or sub- 
stitute of natural gas which contains many 
hydrogen atoms attached to carbon atoms. 
It could be transported as fluid or gas at 
about one-tenth the cost of transmitting the 
equivalent amount of electricity, according 
to estimates of scientists and engineers at 
the recent 7th Intersociety Energy Con- 
version Engineering Conference, held at 
San Diego in October, 1972. It can be 
transported without much loss in un- 
derground pipelines, in contrast to elec- 
ticity; it can be stored, unlike electricity, 
and it can be distributed as universally, as 
easily, and according to experts, as safely as 
natural gas or oil. As ways are found and 
means developed to pipe or transport 
hydrogen to each house, factory, city, etc., 
the current trend to an all-electric economy 
may well be reversed. Instead, the energy 
economy of the future would become a 


_ mixed hydrogen-electricity economy which 


together’ would form an_ ideal pair, 
produced in the most efficient and variable 
ways, allowing great flexibility in con- 
version and distribution, and creating 
minimal problems with regard to 
pollution. 

The energy conversion and distribution of 
the future may proceed on two tracks. 
Giant conversion systems using every 
conceivable energy source, renewable or 
non-renewable, such as hydro, tidal, solar, 
geothermal, wind, and coal, and including 
nuclear energy both of fission and fusion- 
type, would produce a “synthetic fuel”, like 
hydrogen with the help of electricity, which 
then could be distributed in underground 
pipeline networks to small and local 
receiver stations; it also could be stored to 
provide for peak demands or emergencies. 
In this way the unsightly and costly electric 
transmission lines would be eliminated 
and a storage for “surplus” energy provided 
which electricity does not offer. The 
“synthetic fuel” could then be used 
directly, as it should, or may be converted 
by local generating stations into electricity 
which would be fed into a small, local 
transmission network. With regards to 
pollution effects and environmental im- 
pact, the large producing and converting 
units could be built in any place where 
pollution and negative impact would be 
minimal and where, conceivably, there may 
even be some advantage in having one type 
of pollution: heat. Also, all these stations 
could be equipped with the most up-to- 
date equipment in pollution control. 

Saskatchewan's natural resources would 
be ideally suited to implement such a fully 
integrated scheme, and the giant con- 
verting stations could use coal and nuclear 
power as primary input. As a last resort, 
even its hydropower could be more fully 
developed. 

By far the largest reserves of the natural 
resources mentioned are the lignite coal 
deposits of southeastern Saskatchewan, 
and it is estimated that Saskatchewan has 
about 12 billion tons, or about 10 percent of 
western Canada’s total coal reserve, 
estimated to be about 119 billion tons. An 
average of 2 million tons was produced 
yearly over the last few years, or about 19 
percent of total Canadian production 
which was largely used for conversion into 
electricity, At present production rates, and 
assuming that demand for coal will in- 
crease drastically in the future, these vast 
resources will last for centuries before they 
are depleted. 

With the Boundary Dam power station 5 


hallenge For Our Future 


miles southwest of Estevan, the Saskat- 
chewan Power Corporation already 
produces about 582 megawatts of elec- 
tricity, using up to 11,000 tons per day of 
pulverized lignite. The operation seems to 
be quite successful and the generati 
capacity from thermal (fossil fuel) is a 
larger here than the amount of electricity 
produced from hydropower. So why mot 
exploit more fully the coal deposits? 

Up to now, coal was burned and the 
thermal energy converted into mechanical 
energy which was then converted into 
electrical energy. To improve efficiency 
and add flexibility, coal should be gasified! 


Editor’s note: Here Dr. Braun describes in 
detail the method by which this can be 
done. Unfortunately there is not room in 
this paper to include what is both long and 
extremely technical. 


The present energy crisis — real or 
imagined — is a warning signal and it 
reflects on a sad state of utter confusion. It 
was not caused by monopolies only, ex- 
ploiting the situation for selfish reasons; it 
was not caused only by the activist role of 
“environmentalists’” preventing the 
development of hydro and nuclear power 
systems; it was not caused by unreasonable 
and wasteful energy consurnption only — 
all these things simply happened at once in 
a culminating effect. : 

In the end, we ourselves share as much 
blame as anybody else. We never paid the 
proper price for energy, including electric 
energy from hydropower; we forced the 
politicians to help. us build the “fools 
paradise” of today without thinking of 
tomorrow, and we responded to the 
challenge like ostriches. 

The price for development of the 
hydropower of the Churchill River System is 
not the one given in the cost-benefit 
analysis of today. For it also includes the 
price that an unspoiled, beautiful land- 
scape is worth to the people now alive, and 
it includes the price of the “untouched” 
heritage we could hand over to future 
generations, so that they may decide /about 
its development. It includes the price for 
siphoning-off money which might be better 
spent in the alternatives outlined; it in- 
cludes the price for investing in inefficient 
and “old-fashioned”, although “foolproof” 
systems in a time of rapid technological 
change; it includes the price of plugging a 
small hole in the vast energy gap that 
threatens the future if we do not learn to 
develop comprehensive plans and put them 
into action. 

Let us not meet the challenge of the 
future with answers of the past! 


Editor’s Note: 

On March 16, Henry “Scoop” Jackson, US 
Senator, proposed a ten year study, to cost 
$20 billion, for research into alternative 
energy sources to make the United States 
self sufficient. In his statement, Senator 
Jackson specifically mentioned the 
gasification of coal and the possible use of 
hydrogen. 
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Wild Life 


and the River 


by Brian Felske 


The damming of a river has many 
different consequences depending on 
the location of the river, the climate, 
the terrain, type of soil or rock 
through which the river flows, and 
the vegetation which grows in the 
immediate area. 

The damming of the Churchill 
River, because of its varied water 
course, narrow in places and 
widening out in others, will un- 
doubtedly result in flooding wide 
areas. In consequence, wildlife within 
the area of inundation will be af- 
fected, particularly those close 
enough to utilize the river edge 
habitats. 

While it is almost impossible to 
assess the impact on such wildlife at 
this time, from a vantage point in 
southern Saskatchewan, we may 
perhaps learn something from recent 
studies of areas where development 
is imminent in other parts of Canada. 

In this era of “environmental 
impact” studies, one unfortunate 
aspect is that some of the resultant 
statements are often useless when it 
comes to assessing potential impact 
or even as a means of describing the 
area. A well prepared inventory is 
much more useful than a futile at- 
tempt at describing some types of 
impact. 

Some of the people involved in 
environmental assessment are not, in 
terms of their training or orientation, 
sufficiently well prepared to do such 
studies. In the past, some biologists 
have spent a considerable time 
trapping, measuring and skinning 
mice. Unfortunately, when they 
become “environmental consultants” 
they continue to trap, measure and 
skin mice. In no case were they ever 
ecologists — only nature students 
with rulers. 

Let us hope that the people hired 
to study the Churchill River Basin 
prove to have considerable com- 
petence as ecologists, and that those 

_ Studies which are conducted are 
done in an intergrated ecosystematic 

Another point which arises at this 
‘time concerns the gathering of in- 
formation. In many cases, in- 

vestigators — are prone to gather 
_ “data” which has little relevance to 
the study but is used as “padding” in 
their report. This practice is a result 
of ill-defined goals established by 
those who commissioned the study in 
the first place. If the wildlife fh- 
vestigators of the Churchill River 
Basin have their objectives clearly 


defined, their efforts will then not be | 


directed to the gathering of piles of 
extraneous natural 
- formation. After all, does it really 
matter that an observer noted three 
. red-winged black-birds sitting on a 
four-foot hybrid willow tree at 
precisely 4:00 p.m.? 


_ The first priority is for the 
‘government to clearly state the 
- objectives of the study. What is the 
necessary information? - 


_ Task Force Report 

The Churchill River Basin Task 
Force Report briefly outlines the 
approach which the environmental 
impact study will take in relation to 
wildlife, and will include: 

a. aerial surveys of big game 
wintering areas and delineation of 
migration routes 

b. big game ground track counts 
and browse analysis to determine the 
importance and extent of available 
habitat 

c. aerial census of beaver lodge 
and muskrat pushups 

d. analysis of fur records and 
trappers’ reports to assess the im- 
portance of fur bearers 

e. breeding pair counts of 
waterfowl, particularly Canada 
Geese, and an assessment of the 
importarice of existing nesting 
islands and feeding areas 

{. an assessment of the importance 
of rapids and shallows at low water 
levels to movements of ungulates or 
as habitat niches for small fur 
bearers, 


“i 


How Adequate is this Approach? 
One of the problems which 
frequently results from short term 
assessment of the populations of 
animals is that the data are so Sparse 
and unreliable, especially if the area 
iS a5 large as the one in this Study, In 
Ol outhha Case\the: agsessment is not 
much more useful than if a com- 
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petent biologist sat in his livingroom 
and said that there are deer, moose 
and elk along the Churchill River. 

Another question to be asked is 
“Are the game and fur bearing 
animals the only important aspects of 
this study?" Considerable work by 
Messrs. Whitfield, Gerrard and 
Maher has indicated the importance 
of this area of North America as one 
of the last breeding refuges of the 
Bald Eagle. Are not species with a 
river habitat specificity such as these 
also a priority? 

In addition to studies of the area of 
potential impoundment, work should 
also be carried out downstream. We 
need no repetition of the Bennett 
Dam fiasco and the consequent 
changes in the water levels of the 
Peace - Athabasca Delta. The 
ultimate effect of this particular 
impoundment in northern British 
Columbia was the drying out of the 
delta which had previously sustained 
a healthy population of muskrats, 
which a number of Indians used to 
trap. What are the areas which could 
potentially be affected by the slowing 
water flow during and following the 
buildup of water behind the dams on 
the Churchill, and then major fluc- 
tuations afterward? 

It is quite possible there will be 
little immediate effect on the wildlife 
because of the impoundment itself. 
Most species are mobile enough and 
the water buildup slow enough to 


avoid loss. However, the possibility of 
an influx of individuals into already 
occupied adjacent habitat should not 
be neglected, Overpopulation and 
consequent over-utilization of habitat 
may result, It must also be remem: 
bered that since wildlife tends to 
concentrate near bodies of water, 
some of the shifts may be fairly 
significant. 

Any effective assessment of the 
impact on wildlife should be carefully 
intergrated into a study which is 
based on watershed and vegetation 
analysis. Water movement patterns 
establish vegetation patterns which, 
together with water associations, 
establish animal population 
distribution patterns. If satisfactory 
indexes of association can be 
developed through inventroy, then 
some valuable impact projections can 
be made. 

This study could be a first in the 
area of wildlands management in 
Canada, if proper integration at the 
planning. stage takes place. 


River Edge — 
A Rich Zone 


by Vernon Harms 


Too often | fear that the average 
person thinks-of our northern rivers 
as a wasted resource — i.e. water 
running unused or unharnessed to 


the sea. Often the same person may 
truly believe the oft-repeated - 


propoganda that man-made lakes 
formed behind the dams actually 
increase the wildlife potential and 
aesthetic value of the landscape. 


These assumptions are far from true. 
Seldom is it realized that water from 


unharnessed rivers is not at all - 


wasted but that it forms the'basis for 
most plant and animal life in the 
whole river drainage basin, The 
vegetation is closely adjusted to the 
moisture conditions. One simply 
cannot alter the water level by ar- 
tificial damming of streams without 
simultaneously upsetting the 
vegetational equilibrium of the entire 
drainage area. For instance the 
Churchill River drainages are 
bounded by a mosaic of vegetation 
types: black spruce muskegs, sedge 
meadows, and woods of pure or 
mixed poplar, white spruce, paper 
birch, black spruce, aspen, and Jack 
pine. All of these would be affected by 
changed water levels. 

The problem is especially severe in 
regard to the river “edge”’ vegetation 


. — that zone so rich in plant and 


animal habitats. A raising of the 
water level of the Churchill River of 
only 5 to 10 feet would undoubtedly 
submerge huge tracts of black spruce 
and other woods, whose dying would 
result in hundreds of acres of un- 
sightly scrags in shallow water. Even 
if the “edge” zone could be re- 
established at a higher level, the 
available habitats would still be much 
reduced. But with artificial im- 
poundment for hydroelectric power, 
water level is bound to fluctuate 
widely, probably as much as 15 feet 
annually in the case of the Churchill 
River, and this would prevent the re- 
establishment of any stable ‘‘edge”’ 
zone. Thus | believe that a damming 
of the Churchill River can only have 
adverse effects on the native 
vegetation, wildlife, and general 
aesthetic value of a still largely 
natural area of our province. 


Muskegs 
and Dams 


'.,, the muskeg factor... contains 
the most significant controlling agent 
for water supply in our North. Any 
system of artificial control of nor- 
thern water, whether by artificial 
storage involving controlled level, 
diversion of flow, reversal of flow, 
change in rate of flow, or flooding — 
any such modification — would be 
devastating to the physical and 
mechanical constitution and 
physiography of the muskeg, the 
natural regulator of supply. 

“It is not widely appreciated that 
there are many kinds of muskeg. 
Each is a. hidden reservoir of 


‘gravitational water, releasing this 


commodity t6 the existing “open” 
drainage systems in accordance with 
“built in” structural differentials of 
the organic terrain. If these dif- 
ferentials are to be destroyed, the 
seasonal or annual properties of the 
drainage shed in question would be 
seriously modified to an .un- 
predictable degree and our water 
resources drastically affected. 

“The muskeg factor, because it is 
primary, must be assessed in ac- 
cordance with the water use 
requirement for Canada. The muskeg 
is our land and it is involved in our 
industry and development in dif- 
ferent fundamental ways.” 


— from “NAWAPA & Muskeg” in 
Water Resources of Canada (1967), 
by Norman W. Radforth ; 


history in- . 


River Interference — its impact on F shee 


by Don Rodstrom and Judy Deverell 


A natural lake is a community of living 
organisms, interdependent on each other and 
interacting with their environment. The 
plants, herbivores and carnivores comprising 
this biotic community are bound together in a 
complex food chain. Plants begin the chain: 
in a lake, these are phytoplankton, algae and 
aquatic plants. Herbivores (insect larvae, 
zooplankton, young fish) and carnivores 
(larger fish) are, as consumers, dependent 
upon plants. Thus; 


feeds 


feeds 
PLANT «--HERBIVORE === CARNIVORE 


represents a simple food chain, but this chain 
is only one of several linked together in a food 
web, for the feeding arrangements between 
plants and animals are not merely linear 
chains. 

The total fertility of a lake depends on many 
factors, the most important being the 
productivity of the green plants within it. 
Plant productivity is determined by the in- 
teraction of a number of chemical conditions 
of the water, notably its nitrate and phosphate 
nett as well as the shape and nature of the 

in 


Effects of Reservoirs : 

When a hydroelectric dam impounds a 
river, several significant changes occur in the 
river’s living community. The three principle 
causes of changes are temperature 
Stratification, addition of nutrients from 
flooded land, and the large yearly fluctuation 
of water level. 

What was a well-mixed, fast flowing river 
becomes stratified in summer, with warm 
water on top and cold at the bottom. This can 
cause some invertebrate and fish species to 
increase and some to decline. 

When land previously above water is 
flooded, there is an immediate increase of 
nutrients into the water as they are worked 
out of the soil and released from decaying 
terrestial vegetation. At the same time a 
great deal of oxygen is used up in the decay 


process. Thus the water becomes rich in 
nutrients and poor in oxygen. The nutrients 
cause an increase in productivity, while the 
low oxygen content favours some organisms 
over others. 

Demand for hydro power fluctuates with 


the season, and is at a maximum in winter. . 


Thus the water level in the reservoir,changes _ 
through the year, with a minimum as the time 
when ice is mechanically scouring the 
shoreline. The result is a shoreline with very 
poorly developed aquatic vegetation, which 
severely inhibits the spawning of some fish 
species and the growth of their fry. 

The net result of these effects is an initial 
increase in overall productivity, with a 
subsequent drop to a level which might be 
below the pre-dam value, and a tendency for 
pickerel, salmonoid fishes (which in- 
clude trout) and whitefish to decrease while 
pike, perch and goldeye increase. 

Outflow from a hydroelectric reservoir is 
from the bottom zone; it is cold water, often 
low in oxygen and nutrients. This outflow has 
an adverse effect on downstream organisms 
(mayflies and other insects) not tolerant of 
temperature changes. Because requirements 
for hatching and growing are not met, species 
are eliminated. This is evident at least 
seventy miles downstream. (Lehmkuhl, 1972) 


What About The Churchill? 

Data from Churchill River fisheries are 
particularly meagre, and those which are 
available are concerned with widely varying 
geographical areas. Reports are available, 
however, containing comparison statistics for 
two geographically close areas which, when 
fortified with personal communications of 
fisheries biologists, constitute relatively 
reliable data. 

One report discusses a comparison of fish 
productivity of two lakes — one a part of the 
mainstream of the Churchill, the other 
nearby, also on the Canadian Shield but off 
the Churchill. 

The main body of the river system lake has 
five times the plankton growth of the non- 


river lake, and twice that of an isolated arm 
of the river lake. ‘Commercial and sport fish 
production of the river lake have held up to — 
heavy exploitation while the off-river Jake 
catch has declined 50 percent since records _ 
were started. The catches are about twice as 

pace on the Churchill. River a “unit 


a The lowest Seehineihty of the iedaeateem 
a the river lake may serve as in indication of 
what will happen to the Churchill if it is 
dammed, thus slowing water flow greatly i in 
summer. — 


Wider Maiserment iuiplieations “so! , 

The Churchill River system offers ‘special 
opportunities for fish production and other 
water uses in a unique belt extending across 
the width of Saskatchewan. High productivity 
on the system provides fora higher level of 
fish productivity than in other Shield lakes. 
The stretch of river which would be flooded by 
the Pita dam is one of the few remaining 
sturgeon fishing areas in the province. 

Because of the rapid flow, any watershed 
manipulation would exert effects down- 
stream from the actual development site. 
Diversion of additional Shield drainage into 
the Churchill could reduce productivity of its 
river lakes. Diversion of the Churchill into 
any other river system could result in 
nutrient deprivation with species change 
likely taking place in the receiving river 
system. 

General indications are that river flow 
interference adversly affects fish produc- 
tivity in the resulting reservoirs. Down- 
stream effects, as noted by Lehmkuhl (1972), 
are severe as well." In view of these in- 
dications, it is obvious that the Churchill 


River should not be interfered with. 


Reference: 

Lehmkuhl, D.M. Change in Thermal Regime 
as a Cause of Reduction of Benthic Fauna 
Downstream of a Reservoir. Journal of 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 29 (9): 
1329-32. 1972 
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‘The Human Costs 


by Louise Jones and Tim Jones 


In the past engineers have built 
dams and other major projects 
with impunity, and society has not 
really Computed the social and 
environmental costs that 
inevitably result from extensive 
human intervention on the 
landscape. But many citizens are 
questioning now whether 


governments have the right to 
proceed with large-scale projects 
without thorough consultation 
with people who are affected 
directly and indirectly by such 
plans. 


The people living in areas af- 
fected by dams know what the 
effects and “costs” are, for 
flooding of rivers affects their 
transportation, food, and in- 
comes. In the north, where people 
can be dependent on the forests 
and animals, changes in habitat 
caused by changes in water levels 
can have detrimental effects on 
fish, game and other resources 
utilized by people. 

In some cases whole com- 
munities have been relocated 
because they were situated in 
reservoir areas created by hydro- 
electric dams. One example is 
the relocation of the residents of 
Chemahawin or Cedar Lake in 
northern Manitoba, to a new 
location, Easterville. This move 
has proved to be one of the 
too frequent economic and social 
disasters that have happened to 
Indian communities. This once 
self-sufficient community for 
various reasons has not yet 
recovered from the changes that 
were brought about by being 
forced to move. 

In their press conference of 
December 12, 1972 Ministers 
Thorson, Bowerman and Byers (in 
charge of the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation, Northern 
Saskatchewan and Environment 
respectively) stated that the 
government does not expect to 
relocate any northern com- 
munities in the area. Such an 
assurance may mean little, 
however, when compared with 
similar assurance by the Manitoba 
government that the community 
of South Indian Lake would not be 
flooded out, although the level of 
Southern Indian Lake would be 
raised 10 feet. One observer has 
said that this is like inundating a 
farmer's land up to his doorstep, 
and then saying he hasn’t been 
flooded out because his house is 
still above water 
In Saskatchewan the Indians 
signed treaties with the govern- 
ment of Canada which provided 
thern with ownership rights to 


parcels of land, reserves, which 
are a small portion of the land 
their ancestors had occupied for 
thousands of years, However 
inadequate this was, even these 
can be used or expropriated for 
any reason for which the 
government sees fit. In return for 
the vast tracts of land which the 


Indians ceded, they received 
certain guarantees to allow the 
people to maintain their 


traditional lifestyle and economic 
pursuits of hunting, trapping and 
fishing. Therefore the govern- 


ments of Canada and Saskat- 
chewan are clearly obligated 
to ensure that the rights of 
the native people who have oc- 
cupied this particular home- 
land for centuries are protected 
from exploitation by more- 
powerful groups wishing to take 
the resources of the area for their 
own use. These people have every 
right to demand and expect that 
they shall not be swept aside in 
the march of “progress”. 

In dealing with the question of 
northern development Premier 
Alan Blakeney is quoted as saying 
that the people of the south 
viewed the north as a vast, un- 
derdeveloped land to be exploited 
for the good of the south, and that 
the new focus of his government 
would be to involve northern 
residents in provision of services 
and in organization of self- 
government and decision-making. 

The Saskatchewan’ govern- 
ment’s position is in accord with 
that of the federal government as 
outlined in Indian Affairs Minister 
Jean ~Chretien’s Northern Ob- 
Jectives and Strategies for the ‘70's 
to the Standing Committee on 
Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development on March 28, 1972, 
in which the government affirms 
that the needs of the people in the 
north are more important than 
resources development and _ that 
maintenance of ecological 
balance is essential. Mr. Chretien 
admits that “there is conflict 
between development and the 
maintenance of wildlife resources 
and cultural values essential to 
northern peoples.” 

Some of the findings and 
recommendations of the Churchill 
River Basin Task Force Report of 
September 1972 support the 
observation that there is definitely 
conflict between the construction 
of dams and the maintenance of 
the environment. 

Either the Indian people have to 
accept dams and environmental 
destruction, or no access to 
hunting, commercial fishing, 


mineral development, trapping, 
etc. (if a national park is set up), 
or no protection whatever from 
outside developers cashing in on 
the fantastic tourist potential of 
the Churchill River Basin (if a 
provincial park is set up). 

If these are the only possibilities, 
and they seem to be the only ones 
seen in the study plan as worthy 
of consideration, then the whole 
process of studying all the factors 
involved is a farce. 

An argument offered by the 
report is that “development would 
stimulate the construction of 
roads, and improvements in 
power, water communication, 
retail, medical and other services 
in. northern communities.” 
Further, “the availability of these 
services would stimulate further 
development, perhaps in mining 
or forestry that could lead to job 
opportunities for local people.” 
The obvious question is why 
shouldn't these northern com- 
munities be provided with these 
improved services without being 
forced to give up their traditional 
means of livelihood? Also, why 
don’t northern communities have 
adequate services comparable to 
the rest of the province already? 

There are other alternatives for 
providing employment in the 
north. Many native people would 
like to see some _ industrial 
development in the north 
providing that they benefit the 
permanent residents. Employment 
in the mining and forest in- 
dustries, for example, can be 
developed without widespread 
destruction of the environment or 
exploitation of the people. It is 
definitely not a question of either 
dams or parks, or nothing. 

One way to ensure that the 
northern communities receive 
improved services is to provide 
them with a base for taxing in- 
dustries that set up. The establish- 
ment of large municipalities with 
taxation powers and under the 
control of the local residents, 
might develop a viable economic 
base, as is happening now in 
Alaska. Unlike other areas of the 
province, the local inhabitants 
have no legal title to the land 
except the reserves, and certainly 
no powers for taxation of industry 
or commerce that operates in the 
area. 

The example of the fishing camp 
industry illustrates how much 
profit from resource use filters 
down to the local people — one 
large American-owned camp flies 
in a DC-3 load of people from the 
US about once a week, and flies a 
load out on the return flight. 
These are direct flights. There are 
guides and cooks hired from the 
local population, but they are also 
subjected to the indignity of signs 
posted around the lodge and on 
the dining tables which advise the 
American sportsmen not to give 
liquor to the guides. 

Some would suggest that native 
people can no longer make a 
living off the land anyway and will 
eventually have to turn from a 
“dead end” way of life and seek 
employment in the cities. While it 
is not possible for many in- 
dividuals to obtain their total 
livelihood following — traditional 
activities, the majority rely 
heavily on hunting and fishing to 
supplement their income from 
part-time wage-earning or welfare, 
etc., especially since food prices 
are so high in the north, Con- 
sidering the quality of the canned 
and packaged foods in the nor- 
thern stores, food from the land 
provides much-needed con- 
stituents toward something ap- 
proaching a healthy diet. 

Anyone who is honest will not 
paint a rosy, rustic picture of 
Indian life today because there is 
alcoholism, there is social break- 
down, violence, poverty, poor 
housing, etc. But these are the 
signs of a neglected segment of 
society, and are an indictment of 
that society. A measure of the 
justness or callousness of a 
modern nation is the quality of 


life of its minority groups. 

We have pointed out some of 
the well-known negative aspects 
of life for many Indian corm- 
munities today, Is there anything 
left worthwhile holding on to? 
Boyce Richardson, author of 
James Bay: The Plot to Drown the 
North Woods, talks about the 
bush Cree of northern Quebec: 


The James Bay Project, then, is 
nothing new for the Cree. They 
are used to being disregarded by 
the white man, and this immense 
project which they hear will flood 
their hunting lands and drive 
away their animals is different 
only in scale from everything that 
has happened before. The white 
man has operated for fifteen years 
on the assumption that the 
traditional Indian bush life is not 
worth living, and has done 
everything to destroy it. In the 
process the Indians in many parts 
of Canada have been turned into 
pathetic, degenerated hangers-on 
to the edges of the white man’s 
towns. Yet the Indian values have 
proved to be extremely tenacious. 


There are still many people in 
the north aware of the respon- 
sibilities inherent in living in this 
not overly-generous environment 
in the boreal forest, and the 
necessity of being as self- 
sufficient, yet co-operative as 
possible. The extent of co- 
operation and sharing, also strong 
traditional values, is something 
more akin to the values of the 
early pioneers on the southern 
prairies 50 to 80 years ago. In 
many cases there may not be 
much to share, and some of it may 
be meagre wages or welfare, but 


the sharing is almost as strong as 
ever in the north, while it has all 
but disappeared in the urbanizin 
south, This contrast in socia 
values should also give pause to 
“planners” who say they are going 
to improve life in general for the 
people of the north by various 
grandiose ‘‘development’’ 
schemes. It is more likely that. 
the imported personnel and 
technology will cause further 
disintegration of the social life of 
the northern people, if past and 
present ways of doing things in 
the north are followed. It is 
criminal to call this “develop 
ment” if in fact the local residents 
suffer more than they benefit 
from such projects, as they have 
elsewhere. 

We must recognize the need for 
diversity of ways of life, based on 
peoples’ differing approaches to 
their environments. The Indians 
themselves know about con- 
servation and the necessity of 
maintaining ‘the fine ecological 
balances of the subarctic forest 
area. 

The Cree and the Chipewyan 
Indians of northern Saskatchewan 
have occupied this land for many 
centuries. For those of us in the 
south whose parents or grand- 
parents may be immigrants to this 
country, it can be difficult to 
understand how important such 
roots in the land may be. But we 
should try. We might very well be 
astounded at what we can learn 
from the northern Indian people 
about such things, especially 
when we realize that the north is 
part of our homeland too, and 
that, as a precious possession of 
everyone, it must not be abused. 


To Destroy 
2 Highway 


by C. S. Houston 


In the settled southern. part of 
Saskatchewan, we are proud of 
our highways and access roads — 
allowing rapid travel now, in any 
weather. It would be in- 
conceivable for a government to 
tear up permanently a long stretch 
of highway — especially if the 
result was that no one could even 
cross this highway safely for six 
months each year. 

Yet the provincial government 
has in fact proposed to destroy 
much of the usefulness, and the 
beauty of our major northern 
highway. Because it is a water 
highway, and because the major 
users are Indians, this aspect 
hasn‘t received much attention. 

| am speaking of the Churchill 
River — for thousands of years the 
main route of travel for our 
northern Indians — and for three 
hundred years the water highway 
of the fur traders, explorers and 
missionaries in the north. 

At present the river is relatively 
sheltered. An expert canoeist can 
proceed, unless the wind is very 
strong. In winter, the ice provides 


a good path for snowshoes, 


dogteams, skidoos or bom- — 


bardiers, and the river may be 
crossed safely, except at rapids. 

If the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation’s proposed Isk- 
watam and Pita dams are built 
on the Churchill, a long two- 
armed lake will be formed, ex- 
posed to the uninterrupted 
sweeps of winds, making travel in 
summer more uncertain and more 
dangerous. In winter, drawdowns 
of water for hydro purposes would 
render the ice unsafe, even as the 
Diefenbaker and Squaw Rapids 
dams have made the ice unsafe on 
the Saskatchewan at intervals — 
but | have yet to hear of plans to 
build more bridges across the 
Churchill. Think of the imposition 
on the poor Indian who for half a 
year would be unable to cross the 
river safely. 

Fortunately, the Saskatchewan 
Government has promised 
ecological studies and _ public 
hearings — the many pros and 
cons need a great deal more study 
before any decision should be 
made. 
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Some Demographic Implications of 
Hydro Development on the Churchill 


Many people in southern 
Saskatchewan think of the nor- 
thern portion of the province as a 
wilderness where there is a 
scattered population of Indians 
unable to live on the few 
resources of the land. The 
standard image is of a virgin area 
exploitable only by the refined 
technology of the mining in- 
dustry, the power industry, a white 
dominated tourist industry. The 
fact of the case is that much of 
northern Saskatchewan is quite 
densely populated for a non- 
agricultural area, and that this 
population is growing rapidly. It is 
true that the renewable resources 
of the area are not, with the 
present techniques of use, sup- 
porting all of the growing 
population, but it must be 
remembered that the number of 


traditional use of the area is 
growing every year. This is par- 
ticularly true of the renewable 
resource rich area of the Churchill 
River Basin. 

It is quoted in the Task Force 


Report published in January 1973 
that, “there are”nine settlements 


and seven reserves in the study 
area having a population of ap- 
proximately 5,700 people”. This is 
not a static population; it is 
growing at a rapid rate. There are 
approximately 2,500 people living 
in four large settlements and a few 
scattered locations in the area 
which would be directly affected 
by the construction of a dam at 
the confluence of the Reindeer 
and the Churchill Rivers. During 
the last two decades this 
population has increased 
dramatically as is shown by the 


1951 
Stanley Mission 536 
Sandy Bay 190 
Pelican Narrows 396 
Total 1,122 


This growing population has 
been able to sustain part of its 
growth by a more intensive use of 
the available renewable 
resources. This Capacity is 


demonstrated by the growth in 


196! 1971* 
853 «96 
561. 494 
717 —s«-810 

2,131 2,220 


1 (Based on census of Canada Statistics) - 

*% (These figures are based on information in a report prepared by the In- 
stitute of Northern Studies, University of Saskatchewan and will probably be 
revised upward as more information becomes available.) 


In addition to these com- 
munities there are three others 
which would be affected by dams: 


Southend, 374; Brochet, 687; 
Pukatawagan, ca. 1,000. 
Moreover 50% _ of _ this 


population is under twenty years 
of age, and it can be expected that 
a very rapid rate of growth will 
continue for the next two decades 


. dependence on 


the in-region income generated by 
greater production of fish, fur and 
forest products, and a higher rate 
of wage income during the 
decade of the 1960's. Out 
migration has not as yet been a 
major alternative to increased 
the native 
resources or on welfare payments. 
It should be noted here that the 


welfare by Indians liviog in 
northern Saskatchewan is” less 
than it is in the south 
alternative sources of em- 
ployment are closer. Hence it 
should not be irnagined that out 
migration of people from the 
north will serve as an alternative 
to welfare in the foreseeable 
future. Rather the growth in the 
wise use of renewable resources in 
the immediate future would seem 
to be the best solution for the 
economic problems of the 
growing population in the area. 
Any scheme for development of 
the Churchill river area which 
proposed to reduce the quantity 
or quality of the available 
renewable resources will have as a 
charge against it not only the 
future value of those resources 
but the increased welfare cost 
involved in depriving present and 
future residents of access to those 
resources. The only settlement to 
lose population in the Churchill in 
the last twenty years has been that 
at Island Falls, the site of the only 
hydro project on the river at 


people supported by the following chart. 


or so. 


percentage dependence upon present. 


Saving Electricity 
at Home 


We, a family of six full-grown people, have realized 
belatedly that we are a threat to our environment. 
We have been using 3% to 4% more electricity each 
year and are part of the reason why the Saskat- 


—~~~chewan Power Corporation feels they must build 


more dams to provide us with more power. 
Our power bills for January were going up one 
dollar each year: in 1969, $27; in succeeding years, 
$28, $29 and $30. We would have used about $31 of 
electricity in January 1973 if we hadn't decided to 
cut our consumption. 
The biggest users of electricity are appliances that 
produce heat. If the oven is being used at all, | now 
cook the entire meal in the oven. Extra baking is 
worked in with the meal, to make fuller use of the 
- electricity. Sometimes | can cook a composite meal 
of meat and vegetables in the electric frying pan, 
which uses much less electricity than my previous 
use of the oven and several burners. 

Clothes drying time has been cut in half by taking 
clothes out of the dryer while they are still damp but 


To: CHURCHILL RIVER BASIN GROUP 
Box 377, Sub P.O. 6, 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Please put me on your mailing list to recei i 

4 9 ea ie Roel 2 0 receive notice of meetings 
| wish to donate $............ to help in the production cost of this 
paper and other information. 
(Donations are tax-deductible. Please make cheques or money 
orders payable to Saskatoon Environmental Society Churchill 
Project and indicate if you wish a receipt.) 


The Churchill River Basin Grou i 
p would like 
1973 in making production of this paper possible. 
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soft; they are then hung overnight on racks to 
complete the drying: 

Our reading is now done with the 200-watt station 
of the tri-light, instead of the 300. Our front light and 
porch light were each 100 watts; these have been 
reduced to 25 and 15, for a total of 40 instead of 200 
watts. The boys no longer leave lights on in their 
rooms when they go out, and we no longer leave the 
basement lights blazing in case someone might wish 
to go down later. The two men who shave regularly, 


putaside their electric razors; this doesn’t save-much 


electricity but is symbolic and useful as a gentle 
reminder to use less electricity all day. 

The results have surpassed our expectations. Since 
we don’t use electricity for heat, and since both cars’ 
block heaters and an interior car warmer were 
plugged in regularly, our success is not due to the 
mild weather in January. Our monthly bill, instead of 
the expected $31, was only $20. 

We can’t help wondering if others don’t waste up to 
30% of their electricity as we did. We wonder if SPC 
advertising to “live better electrically” might not 
better advise us to avoid waste. If such habits 
became general, there would be no need to build 
expensive dams on the Churchill, one of the cleanest 
and most beautiful rivers remaining anywhere in 
Canada. by Mary C. Houston 
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If you share our 


expressing your concerns 
issue to his attention 
your electricity bills 


views known 


native people: 
by he government; 


increase Consumption. 


Water Supply for the Saskat- 
chewan-Nelson Basin: A Sum- 


mary Report (1972) by 
Saskatchewan - Nelson Board 
Queen's Printer, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 

James Bay Development: 


Progress or Disaster? By the 
James Bay Defence Committee, 
(1972) $.75 P.O. Box 65, Place 
d'Armes, Montreal, Que. 


James Bay: The Plot to Drown the 
North Woods by Soyce Richard- 
son, Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd. 
(1972) Toronto, Ontario. $2.75. 


Canada's Water: For Sale? by 
Richard Bocking. James Lewis & 
Samuel, Toronto, Ontario (1972) 
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1. Write to Premier Alan Blakeney, Legislative Buildings Regina, 
2. Talk to, or write your M.L.A. and/or your MP. bringing this 
3. Practise personal energy conservation and see the results in 
4. Attend public hearings when they are held, and make your 


5. Pass this paper on to someone else to read. 


What we hope will result 


1. That the Saskatchewan Government will expand its study to 
include alternatives to dams and parks for the Churchill River 
Basin, keeping foremost in mind the wishes and resources of the 


2. That realistic alternative means of providing for energy needs 
for Saskatchewan (such as the setting up of a Prairie Energy Board 
to arrange inter-connection of power facilities as outlined by Dr. 
Allen Lansdown on page 7 of this issue), be carefully considered 


3. hat the Saskatchewan Power Corporation be prevailed upon 
to change its management and advertising policies so as to 
empnasize conservation and wise use of energy (avoiding over- 
use at times of “peak” load) instead of urging its customers to 


For more information 


Whither Goest 
Saskatchewan’s Population? 


The population of Saskatchewan is decreasing; between 1968 and 
1972 it dropped by 50,000, from 962,000 to 912,000. Is Saskatchewan 
sinking? No, but people are having fewer babies, many young people 
are entering the job market each year when there are no jobs available 
and it-seems-that-if-someone is-going to-be unemployed, he-goeste-a-——- - 
nice climate to do it. So despite a nearly constant labour force, we lose 
people rapidly. 

A computer calculation, assuming constant employment at present 
levels, predicted that Saskatchewan’s population could be about 
846,000 in 1980 and 831,000 in 1990. When the assumption was made 
that the number of jobs available in the province would drop by 2,000 
each year, these population calculations came out to 828,000 and 
756,000. ‘ 

Only massive increases in the number of jobs available in the province 
could reverse this trend, and such increases are seemingly impossible. 

Shouldn’t this make us wonder why we need more electric (or other) 
energy each year? Perhaps the Saskatchewan Power Corporation is 
having to work awfully hard to increase wastage enough to make up for 
the population loss. 

Perhaps also we should start thinking of the trend to fewer people as a 
goo¢ thing. by Doug Whitfield 


‘ 


concerns about the Churchill — 


Native people resident in 
other areas -of Canada 
scheduled for flooding are 
now becoming adamant 
about their rights to 
determine how their ev- 
nironments and their lives 
are going to be changed. 
Two current examples are 
the James Bay and the 
Southern Indian Lake Cree. 

The Indians of Quebec 
Association is right now 
fighting in the courts about 
traditional rights and land 
claims with the James Bay 
Development Corporation, 
which has been given far- 
ranging dictatorial powers 
over land use in the James 
Bay hydro project area. The 
people of South Indian Lake 
are also Carrying on a legal 
battle over whether or not 
the Manitoba government 
should flood their land on 
Southern Indian Lake so 
that the Chruchill River can 
be diverted into the Nelson 
River for power. 

Do we have to leave it to 
our northern people to 
wage such unequal battles 
alone? 


The Churchill River Basin Task 
Force Report, Canada - Saskat- 
chewan - Manitoba (September 
1972), and 


The Churchill River Basin Study: 

Suggested Agreement and 
Supporting Information — 
Churchill River Basin Task Force 
(January, 1973). 


The Lonely Land, by Sigurd F. 
Olson, McClelland & Stewart, 
Toronto, Ontario (1961). 


The Destruction of Manitoba's 
Last Great River by R. Newbury 
and G. Malaher (Special 
publication 2, Canadian Nature 
Federation) 46 Elgin St, Ottawa, 
(1973) $1.00. 
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